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THE ESCORIAL, SPAIN.* 


The Escorial, properly speaking, is the name of 
Ssmall hamlet near the edifice, the correct title 
a which is —“ El Real Sitio de San Lorenzo el 
Beal del Escorial.” But the term Escorial is now 
generally applied to the building itself. Ponz, 
Bhis Viage de Espaiia, devotes the greater part 
of tom. ii. to a description of the Escorial, such 
& it was, in all its magnificence, before the 
French invasion. Besides the works already re- 
ferred to — of Fray Francisco de los Santos, and 
Padre Sigiienza’s Hist. de San Geronymo—there 
ae other descriptions of the building mentioned 
by Ford, in his Handbook of Spain (Part 1. p. 750, 
tit. 1855): one is by Fray Andres Ximenes, 
folio, Madrid, 1764; and another is in Italian, by 
Mazzorali de Cremona, 4to, entitled, Le reali 
Grondezze del Escuriale, Bologna, 1648. In 
English, there is a poor translation of the work of 
Fray de los Santos, by a servant of Lord Sand- 
wich, published in 4to, London, 1671. A gen- 

an named Wadsworth wrote Further Ob- 
wrvations, §c., which appeared in London, 1630. 
y Fanshawe’s Memoirs also contain a short 
acount of a visit to the Escorial, in the reign of 
Charles II. The French traveller, Laborde, visited 


* Concluded from 2" §, iii, 383, 


the building at the commencement of the present 
century. In the English translation (vol. iii. p. 


| 144, edit. London, 1809), is given a long descrip- 


tion of the Escorial. He does more justice te the 
taste and munificence of Philip Il. than man 

English writers, though he is not correct in his 
dates or descriptions of the various parts of the 


of the monks to strangers, in a way very different 
from the reception which Mr. Beckford tells us 
he met with from the prior of the monastery. 
Laborde says : — 


“ These Libraries are under the superintendence of the 
monks, who allow free access to such as demand entrance; 
and who, far from assuming a litigious vigilance over 
the treasures entrusted to their care, appear anxious that 
others should participate in their own privileges and im- 
munities. To strangers, they are uniformly lavish of 


“a - | invite inquiry; they suggest observations and provoke 
BBPLIES Knights Hospitallers, 411 — Robert Burns, | P 


ace, 414—-Drums and Fifes: the | 


curiosity, and are ever ready to lend information to such 
as discover a desire for information and improvement.”— 
Vol. iii. p. 148, 

The best modern description of the Escorial is 
that_by Bermejo, entitled: 


“Descripeion Artistica del Real Monasterio de San 
Lorenzo del Escorial, y sus Preciosidades despues de la 
Invasion de los Frangeses.” Madrid, 12mo, 1820. 

But a few of the leading measurements will 
give a better idea, than any description can, of its 
magnitude. 

“ The redeeming qualities of the elevation,” says Mr. 
Ford, “are size, simplicity, and situation, It stands 
about 2,700 feet above the level of the sea, and is part 
and parcel of the mountain out of which it has been con- 
structed. It is so large that it looks, not a wart upon 
Olympus, but grand even amidst the mighty buttresses 
of Nature— which form an appropriate frame to the 
severe picture. The edifice is a rectangular parallelogram 
of some 744 feet from north to south, and 580 from east 
to west... . . It is chiefly built in the Doric order. The 
interior is divided into courts—which represent the in- 
terstices of the bars of a gridiron, while the handle forms 
the royal residence; the feet are supplied by the four 
towers over the corners, which represent the legs of a 
reversed gridiron! The guides know by rote all the 
proportions. They repeat that the square of the building 
covers 3,002 feet; that in the centre is the chapel, sur- 
mounted by a dome; that there are 63 fountains, 12 
cloisters, 80 staircases, 16 court-yards; and 3,000 feet of 
painted frescoe. The first court is called * De los Reyes,’ 
from the statues of the Kings of Judah, connected with 
the Temple of Jerusalem, They are 17 feet high, and 
were all cut by Juan BautistajMonegro out of one granite 
block. ‘This court is 320 feet deep, by 230 wide; it has 
no less than 275 windows. On the south side is the 
library. . . . . ‘The interior of the chapel (El Templo) is 
the triumph of architecture. It takes away the breath 
of the beholder, from its majestic simplicity. All is quiet, 
solemn, and unadorned : no tinsel statues or tawdry gild- 
ings mar the perfect proportions of the chaste Christian 
temple. ‘he chapel has three naves: 320 feet long, 
230 wide, and 320 high to the top of the cupola. But 
the secret of its grandeur is, in the conception and pro- 

yortion,” &c,— Handbook for Spain, Part u. “The 
Escorial.” 
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Mr. Stirling states — 

“that the windows in the grand front exceed 200 in 
number, those in palace-front are 376; and the whole 
number of external windows in the building, amounts to 
about 1,100. While, if we credit Fray Francisco de los 
Santos, it required 1,250 pounds weight of iron to make 
the keys of the doors.” — Annals of the Artists of Spain, 
vol. i. p. 172. 

Referring your readers to the works of Mr. 
Ford and Mr. Stirling for further particulars, I 
proceed to give an account of the celebrated Pan- 
theon (Spanish, Panteon), which is placed under 
the high altar. It is so called from the Pantheon 
at Rome. Philip II. had prepared a mere ordi- 
nary vault for himself and father; though the 
Escorial itself was designed as a mausoleum for 
his parents, as well as for their descendants of the 
royal line of Austria. “I have built,” said he, 
“for God: my son, if he pleases, may build for his 
bones and ours.” In 1617, his son determined to 
adopt the suggestion ; and accordingly, he invited 
the best architects in Spain to send in their plans. 
He chose that of Giovanni Battista Crescenzi, an 
Italian painter and architect, who had come into 
Spain by the invitation of Cardinal Zapata. In 
1619, he was sent into Italy, with an allowance of 
2,000 ducats for his expenses, to collect models 
and workmen. During his absence, the finest 
jaspers and marbles were taken from the quarries 
of Spain, and prepared for use in the intended 
building. The architect returned to Madrid in 
1620, with eight Italian and Flemish assistants. 
But he had made but little progress in the work 
when the king died in 1621. It was carried on, 
however, with great activity by his successor, 
Philip 1V.; and completed in 1654. When the 
edifice was consecrated, Philip gave the following 
directions by a mandate dated Madrid, 1654 : — 

“ You shall place in the Panteon the Emperor Charles 
V. and Dofia Isabel, his Queen; Philip IT. and his Queen, 
Dojia Anna; Philip IIL. and his Queen, Dona Marguerita; 
and the Queen Doiia Isabel, my much loved wife. The 
first Urn shall be for the Emperor Charles: the last I 
design for myself, whenever it shall please God to call 
me from this life.” 


When this mandate had been issued, Philip 
had the royal bodies removed from their ancient 
sepulchres, and conveyed to their new graves with 
all the funeral pomp and grandeur peculiar to so 
solemn an occasion. Philip himself assisted at the 
High Mass. At the conclusion of the ceremony, 
a Hieronymite monk delivered a funeral oration, 
taking for his text the words of the Prophet Eze- 
kiel: “O ye dry bones, hear the word of the 
Lord.” (See Clarke’s Letters concerning the 


Spanish Nation, 1760-61, Letter vm. ; also Dun- 
lop’s Memoirs of Spain, vol. i. p. 642.) 

When Philip found his health beginning to 
decline, he often visited the Escorial and de- 
scended into the Pantheon to ex 
ations and repairs which he h 


dite some alter- 
commenced. It 


is even said that he fitted his body into the niche, 
which was intended for its final reception. (Lu- 
dema, Oracion Panegirico del Rey Phelipe IV. 
Madrid, 1676.) Lady Fanshawe, wife of Sir 
Richard Fanshawe, Bart., who was Ambassador 
under Charles II. to the Court of Madrid, visited 
the Pantheon after the alterations had been com. 

leted, and a short time before the death of 

hilip IV. In her Memoirs she has left the fol- 
lowing account of this visit : — 

“ So soon as we arrived at the Escurial, the Prior sent 
two of his chief friars to welcome us. They brought us 
a present from the Prior of St. Martin’s, — wine, some 
melons, a calf, a kid, two great turkeys, fine bread, apples, 
pears, and cream, with some other fine things of that 
place. On the 28th of October, being St. Simon's and 
St. Jude’s day, we all went early in the morning to se 
the church, where we were met by the Prior at the door, 
with all the friars on both sides, who received us with 
great kindness and respect; and all the choir singing till 
we came up to the high altar. ‘Then all of them accom- 
—y us to the Pantheon, which was, for this purpose,* 

ung full of lights in the branches: there | saw the 
most glorious place for the covering of the bones of their 
kings of Spain that it is possible to imagine. I will 
briefly give you this description : — 

“The descent is about thirty steps, all of polished 
marble, and arched and lined on all sides with polished 
jasper. Upon the left hand, in the middle of the stairs, is 
a large vault, in which the bodies of their kings and 
queens that have been mothers of kings, lie in silver 
coffins for one year, until the moisture of their bodies be 
consumed. Over against this is another vault, in which 
lie buried the bodies of those queens that had no sons at 
their death, and all the children of their kings that did 
not inherit. At the bottom of the stairs is the Pantheon, 
built 80 feet square; and is, I guess, about 60 feet over.t 
The whole lining of it in all places is jasper, very curi- 
ously carved, both in figures, and flowers, and imagery; 
and a branch for forty lights, which is vastly rich, of 
silver, and hangs down from the top by a silver chain, 
within three yards of the bottom, and is made with great 
art... . The bodies of their kings lie in jasper-stones, 
every coffin being supported by four lions of jasper at the 
four corners: three coffins and three head-stones are set 
in every arch, which arch is curiously wrought in the 
roof, and supported by jasper-pillars,” &c. — Memoirs, 
p. 197-8, ed. London, 1830. 

The royal bodies now actually remain in their 
urnas, for Ferdinand VII., fearing the tombs 
might have been violated and rifled by the French 
troops under La Houssaye in 1808, had the coffins 
examined at his restoration. They were all found 
to contain their respective bodies. ‘The French 
invasion almost ruined the Escorial ; for the s0l- 
diers, wishing apparently to avenge the defeat at 
the battle of St. Quentin, destroyed almost in- 
numerable objects of art throughout the building, 


* The number amounted to near eighty. The Pope's 
Nancio gave a special permission for the ladies to enter 
the Convent. 

+ Stirling gives the following measurement, which is 
the correct one: “It is an octagonal chamber, 113 feet 
in circumference, and (38 feet in height, from the pave- 
ment to the centre of the domed vault.” (Arnal, §« 
vol. ii. p. 520.) 
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and stole immense quantities of gold and silver, 
pesides the shrines of great value, which con- 
tained, in the room called the “ Relicario,” the | 
sscred relics of saints which had been collected | 
by Philip II. Ford states — | 

“That more than 100 vessels of gold and silver were | 
stolen, besides the gold and jewelled Custodia; the silver 
female image called *‘ La Mecina,’ because given by the 
city of Messina:* then disappeared also the silver full- | 
length statue of San Lorenzo, which weighed 4} cwt., 
and held in its hand one of the real bars of his gridiron, 
set in gold, which the aurivorous La Houssaye stripped 
off: but he left the iron for the consolation of the monks.” 
(Part ii. p. 755 ) 


In July, 1837, during the Carlist war, a hundred 
of the best pictures were removed to the Museo, | 
at Madrid, where they are now to be seen. From 
that time till 1842 the building was gradually 
falling into decay, until Arguelles stayed imme- 
diate ruin by the expenditure of a few hundreds 
out of the queen's privy-purse. Repairs, since 
then, have been continued from time to time. 
Though the Escorial is no longer a royal residence, 
the Queen takes a great interest in the place. 
When in Spain a few years ago, I heard that her | 
majesty was most anxious to restore the Hie- 
ronymite Order, and reinstate the good monks 
once more in their venerable convent; but Mar- 
shall O'Donnell was afraid ‘there would be so much 
opposition raised against the project amongst the 
Liberals, that the Queen was obliged to abandon 
the design, though not altogether. A gentleman 
who visited the Escorial last year informs me that 
he found seven monks of the Hieronymite Order, 
who had been sent there by the Queen, to take 
care of the place, and to instruct a number of 
young men (amounting to about fifty), who seemed 
to be intended for the ecclesiastical state. He also 
mentions that the building is kept in excellent 
repair, and that the church still looks glorious, 
with its five altars, splendid tabernacle, gorgeous | 
lamps, and decorated ceiling, &c. 

In a room adjoining the “ Sala de las Batallas,” | 
Ferdinand VII. was born, Oct. 14, 1784; and in | 
another small room died the great and illustrious 
founder of the Escorial, Philip I1., Sept. 13, 1598, 
aged seventy-two. The remarks which Mr. Ford 
makes in his Zand-book for Spain (Part ii. p. 761) 
on the death of Philip, are exceedingly improper 
and unjust. Prescott, in his Hist. of the Reign of | 
Philip I. (Book v1. vol. iii. p.341, &c., ed. London, | 
1859), is much more favourable to the character of 


* “Amongst the reliquaries of the Convent,” says 
Mr. Stirling, “ one of the finest was the gift of Philip Til. 
It was the silver figure of a woman somewhat less than 
life, wearing a crown and necklace of gold, and holding 
4 golden Custodia: it bore the name of ‘ Messina,’ be- 
cause it represented that city, by which it had been 
offered to the king, with its Custodia, filled with reliques 
of the famous Sicilian saints — Placidius and his com- 
Panions.” (P. 412, vol. i.) 


| represented by the majority of English writers. 


a monarch,* who has been so abused and mis- 


J. Darron. 
Norwich. 


BIRTHPLACE OF BASKERVILLE. 


Derrick, in writing to the Earl of Cork, July 
15, 1760, says : — 


“I need not remind your lordship that Baskerville, 
one of the best printers in the world, was born in this 
town (Birmingham), and resides near it.” 


But this statement is erroneous, for Baskerville 
does not appear to have settled in Birmingham 
until some twenty years after his birth, which his 
biographers correctly represent to have occurred 
“at Wolverley, Worcestershire, 1706.” But Wol- 
verley is a wide parish, containing sixteen miles 
square, nine hamlets, and with a population (at 
present amounting to nearly 3000 souls) distri- 
buted broadcast over its length and breadth; so 
that to say, Baskerville was born “ at Wolverley,” 
unless it means that central portion of the parish 
where is “the village,” might only bring us to 
within a few miles of his birth-place. As I hap- 
pened, not very long since, to be spending some 
time in Wolverley, the thought naturally oc- 
curred to me—Whereabouts in this widely-ex- 
tended parish was that birth-place of Baskerville, 
to which his biographers assign such comprehen- 


| sive limits? The parish register did not supply 


an answer to this query, though it helped me to 
the following note : — 


“1706. John, ye Son of John Baskervile by Sara his 
wife, was baptized January y* 28.” 


But, on making other inquiries, I was enabled 


| to determine satisfactorily that John Baskerville 


was born in that one of the nine hamlets of Wol- 


' verley called Sion Hill. But here my discovery 


stopped; for all further investigation failed to 
determine the precise house, although the nature 
of the case narrows the inquiry to the very slen- 
derest proportions, viz. one of two. The modern 
“ Sion Hill” is an estate of 176 acres, on which is 
a fine mansion-house, a farm-house, cottage, and 
lodge. The last two have been erected within 
these few years, and the only two “Sion Hill” 
houses of Baskerville’s day were the first two. 
It is but fair to say, however, that the modern 


* A good idea of Philip’s wit, piety, and peculiarities 
may be formed by perusing a curious work in Spanish 
entitled, Los Dichos y Hechos del Rey Phelipe II. (Brus- 
selas, 1666.) A monk of the Hieronymite Order, who 
was contemporary with Philip, and lived in the Escorial, 
relates many edifying things of his majesty. They are 
published in the Documentos Inéditos, tom. vii., under the 
title of “ Memorias de Fray Juan de San Geronimo.” 
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mansion, “Sion Hill House,” is, so to speak, a 
creation of the last twenty years; and that the 
old house of 1706 was but the nucleus for the 
mansion of 1863. 

In which of the two houses was Baskerville 
born? He came of an old family, tracing back 
to the Conquest; and he was heir to an estate of 
sixty pounds a year, “ which must have come to 
him by some collateral bequest,” says Mr. Laird in 
his Beauties of Worcestershire. The mansion-house 
and the farm are very near to each other, though 
the latter, with its buildings, is quite screened 
from view from the former by a thick belt of trees, 
including a remarkably fine yew which is believed 
to be 800 years old. Both the houses stand on 
the edge of the plateau of lofty ground, from 


that these illustrated catalogues will be forwarde 

(up to June 15) on application to the auctioneers, 

Messrs. Oates & Perrens, Stourbridge. 
Curusert Beng, 


PROVOSTS OF EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, AND 
PERTH. 


The chief magistrate of most of the royal burgh 
in Scotland is called “ Provost;” but in the case 
of three of them only with the prefix of “ Lord,” 
viz. Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Perth. 

As to Perth, it is said in the last edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xvii. p. 453 : — 


“Its chief magistrate has for centuries enjoved the title 
of Lord Provost, which was confirmed by a judgment of 


whence are extensive views over the valley of the the Court of Session, 12th March, 1836.” 


Stour, and to the Malvern, Abberley, Woodbury, 
Clee, Clent, and Hagley hills, with the high range 
of Shatterford and Wassall. The whole parish of 
Wolverley, with its profusion of wood, water, and 
rock, and its extraordinary formation of surface, 
honey-combed, as it were, into dingles and ravines, 
is certainly one of the most picturesque parishes 
even in picturesque Worcestershire ; and all its 
beautiful characteristics are to be found cluster- 
ing around the birth-place of Baskerville. The 
small park of the mansion-house, with its flower- 
gardens, avenues, winding walks, and wealth of 
timber, among which are the finest oaks, chest- 
nuts, beeches, elms, Scotch firs, and cedars, al- 
though, by the very tasteful way in which it has 
been laid out, it must have been greatly improved 
in appearance since the days of Baskerville’s 
apa yet, even then, must have assisted to train 
is eye and direct his taste, not only to ele- 
gant forms, as shown in his typography, but also 
to the laying out of his “little Eden” of Easy 
Hill with those “plantations of trees and shrubs 
of every kind” mentioned in his last will, and 
which doubtless were intended to rival the foliage 
that - densely surrounded the Sion Hill of his 
youth. 

Whichever may have been the actual birth- 
place of Baskerville—the mansion-house or the 


farm-house — both of these, together with the 
entire property, are, I perceive, to be sold by 
auction on the ensuing 15th day of June; and, 
certainly, what is usually called “ auctioneer's 
language" is fully pardonable in describing the 
various attractions of the Sion Hill estate —al- 
though the local representatives of George Robins 
have omitted the sensational line, that Sion Hill | 
was the “ birth-place of Baskerville!” But, with 
their descriptive catalogues, they give a large 
lithographed plan of the estate, and six drawings 
of the house and grounds; and, as some admirer 
of Baskerville might desire to possess this (ephe- 
meral) record of the birth-place of the eminent | 
English Elzevir, it may be as well for me to add, | 

i 


Now the case occurred in the court, not of ses- 
sion, but of justiciary, and there was no judgment 


| given on the point. ‘‘The question arose merely in 


an incidental shape, whether in certain proceedings 
then before the latter court, the provost should 
be permitted to call himself “ Lord.” A majority 
of the judges thought he might, as such had been 
the practice; but all of them stated that they 
could not and did not mean to decide the matter 
of right, one of the majority even remarking: — 

“If I were called upon under a proper jurisdiction to 
decide the question; I do not say I would think that 
there was sufficient legal evidence.”—See Swinton’s Jus- 
ticiary Reports, vol. i. p. 69, &c. 


The Provost of Glasgow is usually designated 
not merely “ Lord Provost” but “The Honour- 
able the Lord Provost.” I doubt if there is any 
authority for either except practice; but perhaps 
some of your correspondents in St. Mungo’s may be 
able to show a higher ground. . 

In Edinburgh again the title is, and has uni- 
formly been, “The Right Honourable the Lord 
Provost.” For this there seems ample authority. 
It is true that in his history of the city, p. 227, 
Maitland says : — 

“TI think it will not be amiss to observe that the title 
of Lord annexed to that of Provost, being by prescription, 
and not by grant, every Provost within the kingdom has 
as great a right to that epithet as the Provost of Edin- 
burgh hath ;” 
and in the Perth case already noticed the same 
thing is repeated. This assertion, however, 8 
rash and ignorant; for Lord Fountainhall ex- 
pressly says (Decisions, i. p. 400) that in 1667, 
Sir Andrew Ramsay, then provost of the city, got 


a letter from the king determining that the pro- 


vost “should have the same place and precedency 
within the town precincts that was due to the 


| mayors of London or Dublin, and that xo other 


provost should be called Lord Provost but he.” 
Seventy years before, indeed, the title of “ Lord 
will be found given to the Provost of Edinburgh 
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arded in the City Council Record, of date November | 


of the folk or people. The Latin word rez (the 


neers, 95, 1597 ; and besides, he was ex ffcie a member | origin of roi), means, to keep right, to keep to- 


of the Scots Privy Council. (See Miege’s State of 


last alone would authorise the appellation of 


« Right Honourable.” 8. 
urghs 
Minar Aates. 
” 
and, IpentiTy of Juntus.—My object in writing is 
f the tocommunicate a memorandum I once met with 
among the papers of Mr. Walsh Porter of Broad- 
a way, which I formerly looked over for the pur- 
= of drawing up his pedigree. His father was, 
I believe, one of the intimate companions of 
¢ George IV. when Prince of Wales. Among the 
—_ family papers I found a memorandum to this 
effect : — 
«This is a secret. Junius is the Secretary to 
George Grenville.” 
— These are the words to the best of my remem- 
hed brance. The name of the Secretary was not men- 
the tioned. T. Parurrs. 
oe (This statement obviously refers to the well-known 
: Charles Lloyd, whose claims to the authorship of the 
on Letters of Junius have been advocated by Dr. Parr and 
ion to others, and are very strongly insisted upon by Barker in 
: that the volume entitled The Claims of Sir Philip Francis to 
8 Jus- of Junius'’s Letters Disproved, §c. sm. 8v0, 
nated Kine or Arms.—It appears, from Sir Bernard 
10Uur- Burke’s very interesting Vicissitudes of Families 
} any (i. 401), that some doubt exists as to the origin 
rhaps of the title King of Arms; but there is little 
ay be doubt that hing is from the German kennen, to 
know, and is related to our word cunning, in the 
uni- old sense of art or ability—and that the original 
Lord leader of a people was entitled king from such 
rrity. ability of cunning. We have also the related word 
227, can, to be able. In like manner, King of Arms 
means merely one who is cunning or knowing in 
» title the matter of heraldry. The names prefixed to 
ntion, the title, of Garter or Principal, Clarenceux, Nor- 
n has roy, and Ulster, were those of persons or of office. 
Edin Thus Edward VI., in his Journal, has made this 
note: — 
same “Feb. There was a King of Arms made for Ireland, 
r, 8 whose name was Ulster, and his province was all Ire- 
ex- land.” 
667, Clarenceux is from the Dukedom of Clarence, 
, got and has authority in the south-east and west of 
pro- England ; whilst Norroy=north-king, has his pro- 
ency vince north of the Trent. (See Thierry's Hist. 
the Essays, xiv.) The terms in common use by the 
other Tancs were: oberkoning, superior or upper- 
he.” kings ; unterkoning, inferior or under-kings ; half- 
rd honing, half-kings ; seekoning, sea-kings; heeres- 
honing, kings of the army ; and folkeskoning, kings 


| gether or in order—as rez gregis, rex avium, rex 
EDE, Britain for 1711, part “Scotland,” p. 59,) which | sacrorum. Duz, or duke, is evidently the leader 
| who acts under the rez, or king. 


T. J. Buckton. 
Lichfield. 


Fry-Lear Scrissiincs.—In a quarto Bible 
that once belonged to William F fox, of Burring- 
ham, co. Lincoln, I have seen the following me- 
morandum : — 

“ december the 28 day, 1703, 

it being Childermas day between 5 and 6 a Clock hap- 
pned in boringham a great Earth quacke much to be 
Rembered by many, which was in habitance att that 
virry instant in ovr virri toun, for as I was sett inA 
Chair by ovr fire side leaning with my arme on ovr table 
it did plainly lift, and tortor vnder my arme as thovgh 
it hadst been Removed by strength of men, and the virri 
pvter dishes in all the hovse didst shake and tremble as 
though they wovld all of fallen doune to the grovnd. 
This written and doon that virri night that it happned 
written and Aformed by me will ffox for truth. 

“at that verry time i hapened to be standing by my 
own barn door, and y* very eairth shaked under as if i 
had been liged up. writen december y* 29, 1703, by 
thomas S’cutt of y* same toune.” 

K. P. D. E. 


Penance IN THE Caurcu.—Penance 
was done, as late as April, 1849, in Ditton Church, 
near Cambridge, the minister officiating at the 
time, as deputy for the incumbent, being the late 
Rev. H. P. Small, B.D. Dixie Fellow of Em- 
manuel. P. J. F. 


Lives WRITTEN IN THE Prayer-Boox or Lapy 
Sovrnampton. — The following lines are given 
in a number of the Saturday Magazine, as written 
in the margin of a Prayer-Book, which belonged 
to Jane Countess of Southampton. Three out of 
the four contributions are either signed or recog- 


nised by the handwriting ; but the remaining one 
(the second in order) is signed only by initials. 
If I remember rightly (my note consisting only of 
the lines themselves) the Saturday Magazine sug- 
gested that “M. T.” might stand for Mary Tudor, 
but I very much doubt whether either of the two 
princesses bearing that name ever used it as a sig- 
nature. 

The sister of Henry VIII. always signed, I 
think, either “Mary” or “Mary the French 
Quene;” while his daughter, Queen Mary, nearly 
always signs “ Marye,” and it is not likely that 
she would have written twice in the book. If the 
several contributions were written at the same 
time, the elder Mary Tudor must have been dead, 
| since the name of Katherine Parr appears among 
| them. Who, then, was this M. T.? — 

“ As I have sayd, ye shall me fynd, 
In word and ded I you asuer, 
Wyche ys to be your earnest frynd, 
As long as my lyf doth in duer. 
“ Margaret Douglas.” 
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“ Madame, I pray you except in good parte 
My small power wyth a wyllyng harte, 
And thogh I be to mean to be callyd your frend, 
1 wylibe the same to my lyffes end. 
“MT.” 


{I do not think that “ Mary Princesse” would have 
spoken of herself in this manner. ] 
“ Madam, althowe I have differred 
Writtyng in your book, 
T am no less your friend 
Than you do looke. 
“ Kateryn the Queene K.P.” 
“Good Madame, I do desyer you 
Most heartily to pray 
That in prosperyte and 
Adversyte I may 
Have grace to keep 
The trewe way. 
“ Your lovyng frend to my 
Cpower, Murye.”)] 
The last two words appear to be torn off, but I 
presume the handwriting established the identity. 
HerMENTRUDE. 


Famirxy Name.—On searching in the register 
of St. Clement Danes, in the Strand, a few days 
ago, I met with the following baptismal entry— 
“ Clement Stairs, dropped in the North Gallery 
Stairs.” Here the parish supplies the Christian 
name, and the church the patronymic [if it can be 
so called properly] for the “ little stranger.” 

Again, about seventy years ago, a “little stran- 
ger” was found by the road side in a country 
parish in Berks, and the parish officers had him 
baptised by the name of “William.” It happened 
that this urchin’s hair was red, and he received 
the patronymic of * Rufus.” ‘These two names I 
submit to Mr. Lower. F. Firzuenry. 


Queries. 


Bastarp's Arms.—In law a bastard is nameless, 
although he usually takes the name of his mother. 
By what right, and under what circumstances, 
does he take the arms of his father? If he bear 
his father’s arms, may not he also bear his father’s 
name? Will some of your readers explain this ? 

Tis. 


Butts or Anastasius IV. axp or Aprian IV.— 
In 1154, Pope Anastasius IV. annexed the Sud- 
reys (islands down the west coast of Scotland) to 
the metropolitan See of Nidaros, Drontheim, in 
Norway. Nicholas Breakspeare, our countryman, 
acted as papal legate in this transaction; and 
when he was raised to the Papacy, under the title 
of Adrian IV., he confirmed the act of Anastasius 
by another Bull. Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
supply me with a copy of the text of these Bulls, 
or say where they are to be found in extenso ? . 

A. E. 


Queries: “ Famirrar Epp. 
TLEs,” ETC.—Please let me have the names of the 
respective authors of the following publications -— 


1. An Answer to “Familiar Epistles to Frederick 
J——+s, Esq., on the Present State of the Irish Stage” 
Dublin, 1804. 

2. Tea Table Conversation; an Epistle to the Author 
of * Familiar Epistles.” Dublin, 1804. 

3. Theatrical Tears; a Poem. Dublin, 1804. 

4. Cutchacutchoo; or, The Jostling of the Innocents, 
Dublin [circa 1804).; 

5. The Metropolis, (Second edition.) Dublin, 1805, 

6. The Miscellaneous Poetic Works of Henricas, 
Dublin, 1806. 

7. A Modest Reply from F. J., Esq., to the Author of 
“ Familiar Epistles.” Dublin, 1806. 

8. The Law Scrutiny; or, Attornies’ Guide. Dublin, 
1807. 

9. The Seven Thieves. By the Author of “The Me 
tropolis.” Dublin, 1807. 

10. Crokeriana ; or, “ Familiar Epistles.” Dublin, 1318, 


What other publications were called into exist- 
ence by the well-known Familiar Epistles to 
Frederick Jones, Esq.? 


Nicsoras Buswirn, Bisnor or Batu ‘ax 
We ts.—This eminent prelate died Oct. 27, 1424, 
having made his will on the 5th, and signed it on 
the 11th of the same month. Among numerous 
other legacies he gives, “ for purchasing vestments 
and other ornaments for the Church of Olney,” 
co. Bucks, 100/. He also makes another bequest 
in the following words : — 

“ Also, I bequeath for the completing and perfecting of 
a certain Tower by me recently begun at the western end 
of the parish church of Bubbewith in the county of York, 
and for the improvement of the bells of the same church, 
to be newly made and ordered, and for the heightening of 
the walls of the said church, on both sides, above the 
columns of the same, with three or four windows to be 
made on both sides of the same church, and with one 
stone Pyx Stand’of a suitable height upon the same walls, 
beyond the one hundred pounds which I have heretofore 
laid out and paid for the construction and erection of the 
said Tower, two hundred and fifty marks.” 


Then follows a gift of 402. for ecclesiastical 
vestments and ornaments for the priory of Lodres, 
co. Dorset; immediately after which comes this 
gift: — 

“ Also I bequeath twenty marks to be distributed, ac- 
cording to the discretion of my executors, among the 
poor parishioners of Menethorpe [now Manthorpe] and 
Hemyngburgh [ Lincolnshire], and especially among the 
parishioners of Menethorp aforesaid, WHERE I BORS. 
Also I bequeath twenty marks to be distributed among 
the poor parishioners of Bubbewith aforesaid, WHERE I 
WAS BROUGHT UP.” 


He appointed for his executors Sir Thomas 
Shelford, John Inyn, John Storton the elder, Sit 
John Roland, Sir John Knight, Sir John Storth- 
wayte, Sir John Codeforde, and Sir John Ray- 
nolds, Canons of Wells; and for his Overseers, 
Henry Lord Bp. of Winchester, and Sir W alter 
Hungerford, Knt. 
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I am anxious to obtain some further and mi- 
pute information respecting this munificent bishop 
beyond that given in the published biographies 
of the Bishops of Bath and Wells. It is possible 
that some particulars may be known of him in 
connection with the places named in his will where 
he was born and brought up. Ifso, I should esteem 
it a great favour in having any such “ Notes” 
through the medium of the pages of “ N. & Q.” 


The will affords a curious instance of the ac- , 


quiring a surname not from the place of birth, 

but from that in which the Bishop was “ brought 
Ina. 
Wells, Somerset. 


Cant. Famiuty.— What are the arms and crest 
borne by the Carils of Devonshire? Are they 
descended from the O'Carrolls of Ireland? Any 
information relating to the family would be most 
acceptable. CariLrorp. 

Cape Town. 


Cuesume Provers.—I wish to know the name 
and year of office of the Mayor of Chester, whose 
daughter was abducted whilst playing with other 
maidens in Pepper Street; which event is per- 
petuated in the local phrase: “ When the daugh- 
ter is stolen, shut the Pepper-gate.” 

W. I. S. Horton. 


Parnce Curistrrrn or Denmark. — Prince | his name ? 


Christiern of Denmark is the ninth male from 
King Christiern IIT. 


entirely appropriated by foreign universities in 
the colonies, or so closely imitated, that there is 
no longer any indication afforded. OxontEnsis. 


“ Francesca.”—In the West of England Monthly 
Mag. 1839 (Boone, London, printed at Bath), 
there is a drama called Francesca. Who is the 
author ? R. I. 


Trisn Sorpter, etc. — Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me, where the description of an 
Irish soldier (I think it was at the siege of Bou- 
logne) bringing from the woods, for the supply of 
| the English army, all the cattle that had been 
driven away—by lighting a fire under a bull who 
was tied to four stakes—is to be found? I also 
want to know where the statement, that a body 
of the six thousand Irish that were at Cressy 
“were the first to come to close fight with their 
skenes, having got through a bog that was not 
considered passable,” is to be had. M. P. 


Generat Ronert Lez.—In the year 1782 
there died, in America, General Charles Lee, of 
the old Cheshire family of Lee, and a friend of 
Washington. In him the eldest male branch of 
the family is said to have become extinct. Is the 
Confederate General Lee in any way connected 
with this General Charles Lee? Did General C. 
| Lee leave any illegitimate children who retained 
A. 


“Tae Mam or —By whom was the 


Cam any of your readers | following ballad written? What is its date? By 


give me the names and date of death of the inter- wthem une dhe wane anes i? The set I have 


mediate male ? G. W. M. 


Coronet Doveras. — Can any of your readers 
give me any information, or indicate any probable 
source of information about a duel, which took 
place in France some two hundred years ago, be- 
tween Francis Henderson, an officer in the French 
service, and Colonel Douglas, and in which the 
former was killed. The father of Francis Hen- 
derson commanded some cavalry on the King's 
side during the Civil Wars. 1 should also be 
glad to know who this Colonel Douglas was, as 
well as the cause of the duel. F. G. 

ersey. 

Dress Gown oF tue Oxrorp M.A.—I have 
heard, a long time ago, that the black stuff gown 
with the ample velvet sleeves, now exclusively 
restricted to the Proctors, was once the proper 
dress gown belonging to the M.A., and by him 
worn on state occasions. 

If this was the case, when did it sink into desue- 
tude ? And when was an instance known in the 
experience of any reader of “N. & Q.” of its 
being worn ? 

I should mach like to see its revival, in order 
that some little distinction of our University may 

preserved by men who have had the honour 


| 
| Her chains they rattled on her hands, while sweetly 


| is in AZ, time 3. 
“ One morning very early, one morning in the spring, 
I heard a maid in Bedlam, who mournfully did sing ; 


thus sang she: 
*I love my love, I love my love, because my love loves 


C. M. 
Dunblane. 


Tue Manor or Leemine, on Lemna, now the 


| village of Leeming, near Burneston, in Yorkshire, 


was sold in the reign of Elizabeth to an ancestor 


| of Mr. Bland of Kippax Park, by the Leming who 
| then owned it. After this time it seems to have 


| village above named. 


been broken up, and to have become the present 
Information is desired as 


/to the early history of this manor, and of the 


of graduating there. Its hoods are now either 


family of Leming, or Leeming, to whom it origi- 


' nally belonged. 


Mr. Whitaker, in his interesting History of 
Manchester, says a battle was fought, a.p. 547, 
between Ida, an Anglian nobleman, and Urien; 
which is celebrated in a m of Taliesin, and 
which is there called “Gwayth ar goed Llwy- 
vein "—the battle of the wood of Lemyng. This 
was near Burneston, and was doubtless the same 
place afterwards called Lemyng Manor, and now 
the village of Leeming. The word Lemen, or 
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Leming, was once used to denote a public way ; 
Leming Lane, an old Roman road—perhaps the 
same as the ancient Herman Street—probably 
gave the name Leming to the manor, and the 
manor to the family of Leming and to the village. 

In the British Record Commissions (vol. i. 
p- 205), is the inquisition after death on the estate 
of “Joh’es De Leming, a.p. 1305 ;” who, among 
other properties, owned land at Eskelby in the 
parish of Burneston, probably the manor of Lem- 
ing; and in Federa et Acta Publica, there is a 
notice of “Johan De Lemene, a.p. 1362, Arce 
deacre de Vanes.” 

These are some of the facts extracted from the 
few books and documents within my reach; and 
I would feel greatly indebted to any of your many 
learned correspondents who would give me further 
facts, genealogical or otherwise, regarding the 
family of Leming and the manor itself; and also 
inform me where wills and other recorded docu- 
ments relating to Burneston are to be found. 

Luwyver. 


Quvorations.—Can any one inform me whence 
the following lines were taken, quoted by Lady 
Wortley Montagu in a letter to Mr. Pope ? 

“ The spirits departed are wondrous kind 
To the friends and relations left behind, 
Which nobody can deny.” 
E. F, Witroveusy. 

In Thoughts upon Thoughts, 8vo, London, 1796, 
a pamphlet against Burke, is the following quota- 
tion : “ Mento canescant alii, nos mente, &c.” 

Whence is it taken, and what is the “ &c.” ? 

J.R. 

Rererexce Brste.— When was the first Re- 
ference Bible published, and who composed it ? 
Do the parallel passages rest on any authority 
save that of the compiler ? 4. T. L. 


Rurries. — Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” tell 
me the meaning of this word in the following 
sentence, which occurs in a letter from the Earl 
of Meath to the Earl of Shrewsbury, June 22, 
1689, in the Public Record Office? — 


“The Commissions, Lett", and papers w" came with 


these men in a whery from Ireland, were throne amongst | 


Raffles, under a stone and in ditchesse, but found by Mr. 
Carters’ search.” 

Can it be meant for rushes, or is it a provincial 
word for flags, the Zris pseud-acorus of Linneus, 
or has it been incorrectly copied ? A. E. L. 


“Sxetcues, Poems,” &c., Anon (Saun- 
ders & Otley, 1858), by J.O.S. This contains 
several dramatic sketches. What are the titles of 
these ? are the letters J. O. S. the author's initials ? 
Where was this printed ? R. I. 


Sone.—There is a song which begins thus,— 


“ Here’s a song for the times 
When the old church chimes 
Called old and young to pray.” 


It is written, I believe, by the Rev. J. 
Neale, but in which of his publications is it to be 
found ? Amicts, 


Tickets ror Dr. Sacneverety’s Triar.—] 
should be obliged if you could give me the in- 
formation I want. I have two or three tickets for 
the trial of Dr. Sacheverell, in Queen Anne's 
reign. One of them has two seals aflixed to it. I 
am anxious to discover whose these seals are? 
The ticket with the seals on is more ornamented 
than the others, and I imagine it was intended to 
procure admission to better seats, and was signed, 
or rather sealed, by some members of the govern- 
ment. I inclose you an impression of the seals, 
The first has the bust of a man, full-face, witha 
palm leaf at the side, and surmounted by a mar- 
quess’s coronet. The second has the arms of the 
Montagu family, surmounted by an earl’s coronet, 

H. Fanter, 


Youne Prerenper: Cuateau TRompette : ms 
Secretary — Can any one give in- 
formation about the residence of Charles Edward 
(commonly called the Young Pretender) at Cha- 
teau Trompette, Bourdeaux, or at Chateau Nera 
in that vicinity? And what family his then se 
cretary, Andrew Willoughby, belonged to? Wil- 
loughbys of Middleton, or of Parham? The time 
was about 1748. C. 


Queries with Ansivers. 


Crus.— There are clubs and’clubs. 
Can any of your readers tell me to what class 
Grillion’s Club belongs ? Being a Tory journalist, 
I suppose I ought to know —seeing that on the 
6th of May its fiftieth anniversary was cele- 
brated “ by a grand banquet” at the Clarendon, 
with “the Rupert of debate” in the chair. But, 
humiliating confession, J dun't know; and, when- 
ever that is the case, I rush incontinently to 
“N. & Q.” Who was — or is — Grillion, whose 
name is immortalised by so aristocratic an as 
semblage ? Mortimer Co.tins. 


[Grillion’s Club, of which the Fiftieth Anniversary was 
celebrated on May 6th, under the presidency of the Ear 
of Derby, was founded half a century since by the princi- 
pal parliamentary men of the time, as a neutral ground 
on which they might meet. Politics are strictly ex- 
cluded. Its name of course is derived from the h 
at which the dinner was originally held. On Jan. 30th, 
1860, there was sold at Puttick’s a series of seventy-nine 
portraits of members of the club, comprising statesmen, 
members of the government, and other highly distin- 
guished persons during the last half century. These por- 
traits, all of which were private plates, were engraved by 
Lewis, after drawings by J. Slater and G. Richmond. 
There were also four duplicate portraits, a vignette title, 
rules of the club, and list of its members. As we are not 
aware of any set having before occurred for sale, and 38 
some of the portraits are not otherwise engraved, we have 
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thought it might be interesting to future inquirers to 


reprint the list. 


LIST OF THE PORTRAITS. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Ashley, Lord 
Baring, Hon. F. 
Baring, Hon. W. B. 
Bathurst, Hon. S. 
Belgrave, Visct. 


Canning, Sir S.( Lord Strat- 


ford de Redcliffe) 
Carew, R. S. 
Childers, J. W. 
Chinnery, G. 
Clare, Earl of 
Clive, Visct. 
Clive, Hon. R. H. 
Dartmouth, Earl of 
Davenport, E. D. 
Denison, I. E. 
Desart, Earl of 
Douglas, Hon. E. 
Dudley, Lord 
East, J. B. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Egerton, W. de Grey 
Ellis, Hon. G. Agar 
Ellison, Cath. 
Fazakerley, I. N. 
Fortescue, Hon. G. 
Gladstone, W. E. 


Horton, Rt. Hon. W. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
James, Bp. 
Knight, H. G. 
Labouchere, H. 
Legge, Hon. H. 
Lemon, Rob 
Lewis, Rt. Hon, F. 
Lincoln, Lord 
Littleton, R. I, 
Lothian, Marq. of 
Lyttleton, Lord 
Macdonald, Sir J. 
Mahon, Lord 
Morier, D. R. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Ord, Will. 
Patten, T. W. 
Phillips, M. 
Planta, Jos 
Price, Sir Robt. 
Pusey, Ph. 
Rice, T. Spring 
Riddell, Sir J. 
Rochester, Bp. of 
Russell, Lord John 
St. Germans, Earl 
Sandon, Visct. 


Gower, Earl Somerset, Lord G. 

Gower, Lord Lev. Stanhope, Hon. I. H. 

Grant, Rt, Hon. Ch, (Lord Stanley, Hon. E.G. 8. 
Glenelg) Sidney. 

Grant, Rob. Talbot, Hon. I. C. 

Grosvenor, Lord R. Taylor, Ed. 

Hare, F. G. Trefusis, Hon. CR. 

Hartopp, G. Wellesley, R. 

Hay, R. W. Wellesley, Rev. H. 

Heber, Bp. Wortley, Hon. I. St. 

Hewitt, Hon. James Wrightson, W. B. 

Holmes, Sir L. T. W. 


_ The four gentleman whose names we have printed in 
italics are the only surviving original members. } 


Distica vron Bisuor Kennetr. — 

“T'le give you a severe distich made upon Dr. Kennett 
ye present Bishop of Peterboro’, who it seems was for- 
merly a very high Churchman, tho’ latterly he has been 
as noted for moderation. When a fierce Jacobite Divine, 
Dr. Welton, put up an altar piece in his Church repre- 
senting the Twelve Apostles, he drew Judas very like Dr. 
Kennett, so that complaint was made to the Diocesan, 
and it was taken down. It was upon this incident that a 
Tory writ thus, addressing himself to Doctor Kennett — 

‘Fallens, hac si te pingi sub imagine credas ; 
Non similis Judas est tibi—peenituit.’ 
“T have put it thus in English — 
You're out in thinking you’re by Judas meant. 
You Judas! No, Judas was penitent. 
However, they don’t deserve the translation because they 
are & satire upon a very good man.” 


from Jeremy Dummer to Judge Sewail of Boston, 
America, New England. (Jistorical and Genealo- 
gical Register, vol. ii. p- 147.) Grime. 


[The following translation of this memorable distich 
by some political antagonist is perhaps more pointed : — 


| 


* Think’st thou by Judas thee the painter meant? 
Thou Judas? No, he was a penitent.” 

After all, we prefer the lines by the learned Maittaire, 
which he scribbled under the print of the altar-piece 
now belonging to the Society of Antiquaries: — 

“ To say the picture does to him belong, 
Kennett does Judas and the Painter wrong: 
False is the image, the resemblance faint, 
Judas, compar'’d to Kennett, is a saint.” 


The worthy Dean, who is now better known as an his- 
torian and an indefatigable antiquary, had just before 
made himself obnoxious to the Nonjurors as the vehe- 
ment supporter of the measures in which Hoadly was the 
prime mover, as well as for having preached and pub- 
lished several Discourses most “terribly Whiggish.” 
Among the crowd who flocked daily to Whitechapel 
Church, to witness this sad exhibition of party zeal, was 


| seen on one occasion the lady of the Dean, who on glanc- 


ing at the painting, clapped her hands and exclaimed: 
“That is my husband!” Mrs. Kennett was right for 
once, for there was no mistaking the countenance of the 
venerable personage who occupied the chair intended for 
the Traitor; he was drawn dressed in a black garment, 
between a Geneva gown and a cloak, with a black scarf 
and a white band, a short wig, and a mark in his fore- 
head between a lock of hair and a patch. 

In the original sketch, the painter, William Fellowes, 
put Bishop Burnet into the chair provided for Judas; 
but being apprehensive of an action of Scandalum Mag- 
natum, leave was given him to remove my Lord of Salis- 
bury and make the Dean of Peterborough to occupy his 
place. An inquiry was made in our first Series (ii. 355) 
in an article on the “Oratories of the Nonjurors,” re- 
specting the fate of this celebrated altar-piece after 
Bishop Compton ordered its removal, and which is gene- 
rally supposed to be now in the Abbey Church at St. 
Alban’s, the offence having been done away by altering 
the figure of Judas. Tradition, however, ascribes this 
painting to Sir James Thornhill. } 


Dersy House Commitrer. — Do any journals 
or memoranda exist of the proceedings of the 
Derby House Committee, the imperium in imperio 
of the Parliamentary party during the struggle of 
1642-1649? Its members are thus enumerated 
by Sir P. Warwick, Memoirs of the Reign of 
Charles I, ed. 1813, p. 349 : — 


“ The Commissioners of Derby House, who were a body - 


of the choice and select members of both Houses, viz. the 
never failing Earls of Northumberland, Kent, Warwick, 
Manchester ; the Lords Say, Wharton, Roberts, Sir Henry 
Vane, senior and junior; Sir William Ermine (Armine?), 
Sir Arthur Haslerig, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, Sir John Eve- 
lyn, Cromwell, Nathaniel Fiennes, William Pierpoint, 
Oliver St. John; Mr. Crew, Brown, and Wallop, a mixed 
body of Presbyterians and Independents: all these sit as 
the council of state,” &c. 


I quote these names in connection with a fur- 
ther query on the subject. Is it possible or pro- 
bable that any light or information on their 


| proceedings might be attainable from documents 
From a letter dated London, May 13, 1720, | 


still preserved in families descended from any of 
these individuals? Much curious and interest- 
ing information on the discussions and proceedings 
of the Assembly of Divines from January 1, 1643, 
to December 31, 1644, has been supplied from a 
manuscript of Dr. Lightfoot, one of its members. 
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(See his Works, edited by Rev. J. R. Pitman, 
1825, vol. xiii.) 

Walker, in his History of Independency, makes 
frequent reference to this committee, whom he 
designates as “the Hogen Mogens of Derby 
House,” and mentions a Lady Norton as exercis- 
ing influence over them. Who was this lady, and 
whence arose her connection with them? She 
was “the wife (as he adds) of bull-headed Sir 
Grig.” Warwick does not mention Sir Gregory 
Norton in his list just quoted. S. M.S. 
[The appointment of the “Committee of Both King- 


doms,” better known as the Derby-House Committee, will 
be found in the Commons’ Journals (Feb. 7, 1643-4), iii. 
391. Its papers and correspondence, a curious set of re- 
cords, are now in the State Paper Office, and will be 
included in the Calendars now publishing under the 
authority of the Master of the Rolls. The Committee 
was in continual communication with Robert Hammond. 
Certain of their letters to him had, after various fortune, 
come into the hands of the Hon. Mr. Yorke (Lord Hard- 
wicke), and were lying in his house, when it and they 
were, in 1752, accidentally burnt. Dr. Joseph Letherland, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, London, had 
fortunately taken copies of them, which the indefatigable 
Dr. Thomas Birch printed in 1764. The volume is enti- 
tled “ Letters between Col. Thomas Hammond, Governor 
of the Isle of Wight, and the Committee of Lords and 
Commons at Derby House, Gen. Fairfax, Lieut.-Gen. 
Cromwell, Commissary Gen. Ireton, &c. relating to King 
Charles I. while he was confined in Carisbrooke Castle in 
that Island, now first published,” 8vo, pp. 113. Some 
interesting particulars of Sir Gregory Norton will be 
found in “ & Q.” ii. 216, 250. 


Count Texent.—In the house of a nobleman 
in the West of England are pictures of a Count 
Tekeli and his wife. The lady's right hand ap- 
aang to be muffled in a white silk wrapper, and 

er left hand rests upon it as if to guard it from 
further injury. The explanation given to visitors 
is, that the count beat his wife and disabled her 
right hand. Wives of course do not like being 
beaten, but they are prone to forgiveness ; and as 
it does not seem altogether probable that a lady 
of rank would perpetuate in a picture of herself 
either the fact or the result of a very unpleasant 
domestic life, will some student of Queries be so 
kind as to inform me where to find any history of 
Count and Countess Tekeli ? J. 

(Emeric, Count of Tekeli, or Tékélyi, a noble Hun- 
garian, who had been exiled because his father had 
joined the insurrection led by Zrinyi and Frangipani. 
Though only twenty years of age, Emeric was placed, in 
1678, at the head of the Hungarian army; entered Upper 
Hungary from Transylvania with 20,0)0 men, and ut- 
terly routed the Austrian troops which came to meet him. 
Patriotism was not the only passion in the soul of Tekeli. 
He was deeply enamoured of the daughter of Count Serini, 
the young widow of Count Ragotski; and the refusal o 
the imperial court to consent to their union was a prin- 
cipal cause of his continued enmity to the Austrians. In 
1681, thinking it advisable to concert plans with the 
Turkish pasha of Buda, Tekeli repaired thither with an 


| 


him by indulging his passion, and permitted him to cele. 
brate his nuptials with Helena Ragotski, which wer 
magnificently solemnised with much ceremony. Tekej 
subsequently became an object of suspicion to the Porte, 
was arrested and brought in chains to Constantinople, by 
his innocence being proved, he was restored to freedom. 
His noble lady gallantly defended for some years the 
Castle of Mongatz against the imperialists, but was 
eventually compelled to capitulate. Tekeli closed his 
earthly career in poverty and neglect at Constantinople 
in 1705, forsaken by all but his faithful and affectionate 
wife Helena, who died one year before her husband. The 
explanation of the picture given to visitors, as noticed by 
our correspondent, receives no confirmation from the bio- 
graphies of the Count and Countess. May it not be 
simply a representation of Hungarian costume? Consult 
Histoire D’ Emeric Comte de Tekeli, ou Mémoires 

servir @ sa Vie. Cologne, 1693, 12mo; Collier's His. 
torical Dictionary, vol. ii. art. “ Tekeli,” and Supplement, 
art. “Countess of Tekely ”; also Aikin’s General Bio- 


graphy, ix. 340.] 


Wiscuester Scuoor.—What sources will sup- 
ply information respecting Winchester School 
during the latter part of the sixteenth century: 
its masters, scholars, customs, &c.? Such, for in- 
stance, as was given on Rugby School by a paper 
in Blackwood’s Magazine for May, 


[The best work on this subject is William of Wykeham 
and his Colleges, by M. E. C. Walcott, M.A.: Lond. 1852, 
8vo. Winchester College has had for its historians Bishop 
Milner, in his History of the City ; an anonymous writer 
in Ackermann's History of the Public Schools; and the 
author of the letter-press published in Radclyffe’s Me 
morials of Winchester College.) 


“To catcn a Cras.” — What is the origin of 
the nautical phrase, “To catch a crab?” Itis 
used derisively, when one in rowing makes a false 
stroke. 

What may add interest to this Query is the 
fact, that the Venetians have the same idiom— 
“ Chiapar un granzo”—to express the same action. 

Supposing that we derived the expression from 
them, it would be an interesting proof of the in- 
fluence exercised by the hardy and enterprising 
sailors of Venice upon the English marine, when 
in its lusty and vigorous childhood. ; 

I should suppose that the introduction of this 
phrase, together with several others from 
same stock, would be coincident with that exten- 
sive culture of Italian literature which took place 
about the sixteenth century. W. W. 


N.B. I forgot to state that the Lagoons of 
Venice abound with crabs; and that a novice in 
the art of rowing is dubbed a “crab” by the 
Venetian boatmen. 

[The Italian affinities of our phrase “ To catch a crab,” 
are very curious and suggestive. The Italians say, “*' 
gliare (or farsi) un granchio a secco” (to catch a crab 
on dry land.) ‘This is when a person pinches his finger; 


escort of horse, and was received with distinction and | and, being significant, is probably the primary use of t 
great pomp. The imperial Court now aimed at gaining | phrase. 
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In a more general sense, the Italians apply the ex- 
pression to any one who makes a mistake: “ Pigliare un 
granchio,” to commit a blunder, to err. T hus probably 
it is that, by a further extension, the phrase is used when | 
one makes a false stroke in rowing. ee 

“Chiapar un granzo,” qu. “Chiappar un granchio? 
Or does our correspondent give correctly the form used 
by the Venetians? J 


Replies. 
KNIGHTS HOSPITALLERS, ETC. 
(3S. iii. 201, 252, 270, 278, 289, 309, 331, 334.) | 


In a series of Numbers of “ N. & Q.,” com- 
mencing from the 14th March, 1863, there have | 
appeared under the signature of Historicus a | 
succession of articles on the English Langue of the 


| the reader will seek in vain for the remark quoted 


by Historicus. 

Having said thus much by way of preface, I 
will now endeavour to show the grounds upon 
which my views concerning the validity of the 


| English Langue have been founded. 


Historicus asserts that the English Langue 
was annihilated by the action of the Reformation 
in England, when its property was confiscated, 
and the institution crushed once and for ever in 
this country. Also, that a similar fate befel the 
three French Languages during the revolution in 
that country at the close of the last century ; and 
further, that the Spanish and Portuguese Lan- 
guages, by separating themselves from the autho- 
rities at Rome, and placing themselves under the 
protection of their respective monarchs, ceased to 
exist as an integral portion of the Order. Under 


Knight Hospitaller of St. John of Jerusalem, in | these circumstances, Hisroricus considers (and 


ret which the writer impugns the validity of that | his statements may be taken as the exponents 

mea lately revived branch of the time-honoured fra- | of the pretensions of the Roman branch of the — 

~ i ternity. Order) that a revival of the defunct English ae: 

post As in one of these articles the writer has quoted | Langue, under the authority of a Chapter con- a 

iad a passage from my History of the Order, in corro- | vened by the equally defunct French Langues, Xe 

R boration of his statements, I deem it right to | held in Paris in 1826 and 1827, with the consent 

$1 enter my most emphatic protest against the as- | of those of Spain and Portugal—also in his opinion 

chan sumption that my views on the question are in | virtually extinct—is illegal; especially as that 

1802, any degree similar to those of Htsroricvs. | revival has never received the sanction of the 

- At the time I wrote the work in question, I Lieut.-Grand Master and Council at Rome, whom 

1 the was residing in the island of Malta; where, al- | he calls the undoubted head of the Order, and 

| Me- though I possessed every facility for obtaining | who had moreover expressly decreed the sup- 
access to the past records of the fraternity, I had | pression of the French Chapter prior to the com- . 

| no means of accurately testing the facts with re- | mencement of their efforts to revive the English ‘ 

n of spect to the recent revival of the English Langue. | Langue. ie 

It is It was whilst in this position, that my attention Certainly, these statements appear at first blush = 

false was drawn to the protest of the authorities at | to make out a strong case; and it is only when Pe 
Rome against the English branch, lately inserted | they are sifted by those who have made the his- > ‘ f 

the in“ N. & Q.” by Sin Georce Bowrer. Misled | tory of the fraternity their study, that their falsity * be 

a— by the peremptory language of this protest, I was | becomes manifest. “hi. 

tion. induced at the close of my observations on the | In the first place the English Langue was never, ae. 

from revival of the English Langue to insert a para- | strictly speaking, annihilated. Such a fate could a i 

e in graph, to the effect that grave doubts existed as only have been inflicted by a decree of the Sove- ne, x 

ising to its legitimacy. Had I been convinced of the | reign Order itself, by whose authority it was - 2 

ren falsity of its pretensions, I should have suppressed | originally called into existence. The King of ig 

. all mention of the Langue; but feeling that in England could, by destroying its status and con- ae 

this my position I was unable to form any very con- | fiscating its property, cause its virtual suspension, . a 

the clusive opinion on the subject, I thought it wiser and make it practically dormant —a result much ; 

ten- to retain what I had already written concerning | facilitated by the change of religion in England ra 

lace the Langue, and to close my observation with a | at the time; but that it was never considered by x 

W. paragraph alluding to the objections taken to its , the Order itself as permanently lost is proved, by a... 

s of legitimacy. Since that time, I have returned to | the fact that all the ancient privileges enjoyed >. 

e in England ; and having at an early date been put by the Langue were most religiously preserved hd 

| into communication with the leading members of | intact, for the purpose (as often recorded) of , 
the Langue, I have been enabled more fully | facilitating a revival of the Langue under more } 

- and accurately to investigate the matter: the re- favourable circumstances. At those Councils of 

1 sult of which was that my doubts were so com- | the Order, where representatives from the several i 

crab pletely set at rest on the matter, that I not only | Languages were entitled to seats, substitutes were 

ger; enrolled myself as a member of the Langue, but invariably nominated (usually the two senior 

f the caused a cancel to be made of the injurious para- | Knights present of those not otherwise entitled 4 
graph ; so that, in all the later issues of my work, | to seats at the board), to act as the delegates Ks 
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of the absent Langue of England. The title | 
of Turcopolier—the peculiar dignity of the Eng- 
lish conventual bailiff—was also reserved from 
appropriation by any other Langue, by being | 
temporarily attached to the Grand Mastership : 
so that it might be ready for resumption by the 
Langue, should it ever again become restored to 
its original status. In fact, any student of the 
history of the Order will see at a glance that the 
revival of the English Langue was constantly 
contemplated and hoped for, until the dispersion 
of the fraternity from the island of Malta. 

All the other objections of Historicus turn 
upon the one vital point, whether the Roman 
branch of the Order can be considered in any way 
superior to, or entitled to, exercise authority over 
the other dispersed fragments of the Order. | 
Against any such pretensions I most decidedly 
protest. 

The loss of Malta in 1798 utterly anni- 
hilated the unity of the Order, ani the federa- 
tion of the Eight Languages, which until that 
time had paid their allegiance to one common 
head, and from that moment all hope of a restora- 
tion of its original federal form of government 
ceased, 

The French Languages, numbering three out 
of the eight original divisions of the Order, after 
having been suppressed during the continuance of 
the Republic and Empire, were once more called 
into existence under the favouring auspices of 
the Bourbon dynasty. The Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Languages, realising the impracticabi- | 
lity of any further union of the Order under a 
single head, had most wisely placed themselves 
under the sovereignty of their own respective | 
monarchs, as the Brandenburg branch had already 
done at a former epoch, without in any degree 
vitiating its title to be considered an offshoot of the 
Order. Meanwhile, the small residue consisting of 
the Italian, and portions of the German and Bava- 
rian Languages, accepted the supremacy of a suc- | 
cession of chiefs nominated by the Pope, under | 
the title of Lieutenants of the Grand Master. 

No one of these branches could in any way claim | 
supremacy over the others. The position they 
relatively occupied was one of perfect equality. It 
was the result of a dissolution of the original feder- 
ation of a number of distinct nationalities, each 
deriving its legitimacy from a common source ; 
and in that dissolution each branch carried the 
legitimacy of its title with it. It is impossible, | 
therefore, to assume that the small fraction which 
holds its rule at Rome has more claim to the 
supremacy of the Order than the Spanish or | 
Portuguese Languages, or the union of the three 
French Languages so long as they continued to 
exist. The Chapter of the French Languages 
felt the force of this position so strongly that they 
declined to obey the decree of suppression fulmi- 


nated by the Romish branch, and continued their 
session until the close of the Bourbon dynasty 
once more crushed the institution in France, 

In the absence, therefore, of any possible union 
of the whole Order under one government, the 
acts of a clear majority of the dissevered portions 
of the Order carry with them a legitimacy and a 
validity which could not be claimed for those of 
a single isolated fragment, such as that under the 
so-called Lieut.-Grand Master at Rome. 

It was under the authority, and with the sane. 
tion, of five out of the eight languages of the 
Order that the revival of the English branch was 
established, and that decree—the act of a decided 
majority of the then existing Order—gave a per- 


| fectly legitimate title to the revived Langue, and 


one in as near an accordance with the principles 
of the ancient Statutes as the altered circum- 
stances of the times would permit; far more s 
indeed than the papal nomination of a Lieut- 
Grand Master to the Italian branch, for which 
Historicus would claim so undoubted a supre- 
macy. 

And now, in my turn, let me ask, why, since 
the English Langue has been revived for a period 
of upwards of thirty years, have we heard nothing 
of any protest against its validity prior to that 
quoted by Georce Bowyer, and which is 
dated in 1859? I may, perhaps, be enabled tolet 
in a little light on this matter for the information 
of such of the readers of “N. & Q.” as take an 
interest in the question. 

When the Langue was first revived in Eng- 
land, the Roman authorities, though prudently 
forbearing from an open recognition of it, were 
disposed to look upon it with a favourable eye. 
Several English Roman Catholics— one of whom at 
least had been originally received into the Roman 
branch of the Order, joined the Langue, and 
hopes were entertained that the revived English 
branch might be easily converted into an engine 
of papal propagandism in England. Latterly, 
however, as the Langue became more fully de 


_ veloped, and when the accession of a large num- 


ber of influential members, whose attachment to 
their national church could not be questioned, 
had rescued it from any possibility of becoming 


| a Roman Catholic fraternity, the enmity of that 


party bas been most virulent and venomously 
directed against it. Several of the Romanists ia 
its ranks have resigned their posts, and the word 
has evidently gone forth from head-quarters to 
endeavour to stifle the revived, but heretical Lan- 


| gue, by impeaching its validity. The authorities 


at Rome are by no means prepared tamely to 
witness the establishment of a second Protestant 
branch similar to that of Brandenburg, which 
they strove so long, though in vain, to resist. 
“ Hine illa lachryme.” 

Historicvs would wish to bring forward as § 
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proof, that the English Langue considers the 
Roman branch the head of the Order, the fact that 
it has been in treaty with them for recognition. 
The English Langue has never denied the claim 
of the Roman branch to be considered an integral 
portion of the Order ; and as it was the only sec- 
tion that had not assented formally to the establish- 
ment of the new Langue, it was natural that an 
alliance (thouzh unaccompanied by any acknow- 
ledgement of supremacy) should be sought with it. 
That the Roman authorities did not at that time 
consider the English Langue an imposture, and 
that they did hope to make it a papist fraternity, 
is clear from the fact, that they annexed as the only 
condition to their recognition the establishment by 
the Langue of a Roman Catholic priory. I need 
hardly add that this condition was at once and 
peremptorily rejected, and so the negociations 
ceased. 

In spite, however, of Romish opposition and 
attacks, the English’ Langue will flourish and 
increase long after the King of Italy has placed 
his heel upon the last relics of the few fragments 
which still cling together at Rome ; and the Order 
of St. John will most probably eventually owe its 
rescue from utter annihilation and oblivion to that 
Protestant English Langue, upon which such a 
bitter attack is now being made. 

In conclusion I will only add, that in the ab- 
sence of any duly authorised federal head (to 
which, if its restoration were possible, the Eng- 
lish Langue would yield a cheerful obedience) that 
branch assumes sovereign authority in all matters 
afecting its own internal policy by means of a 
Chapter-General, assembling annually on the 24th 
June (St. John’s Day). This Chapter-General 
delegates its authority during the remainder of 
the year to a Capitular Commission, composed of 
some of its most influential members, and pre- 
sided over by the Grand Prior of England, the 
Duke of Manchester at present holding that dig- 
nity. This commission is responsible to the Chap- 
ter-General for the ratification of its acts. The 
admission of members into the Langue is decreed 
by it, and the fees payable on the occasion, as also 
the annual oblations payable by all members, on a 
sale rising according to their rank in the Order, 
form a fund which is exclusively devoted to charit- 
able purposes ; thus fulfilling the original objects 
of an institution founded for the furtherance of 


charitable objects, and which during a period of 


upwards of seven centuries and a half, has never 
failed in the performance of those duties. 
Wuitwortnu Porter, 
Major, Royal Engineers. 


The proper designation of the masonic de- 


gree of which F. C, H. inquires is, “ Knights | 


of Malta.” If F. C. H. will become a Mason, 


and rise to that degree, he will then learn that it 
has nothing whatever to do with the Knights- 
Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, and at the 
same time be enlightened as to the reason of their 
assuming, like that famous chivalric and religious 
Order, the title of “ Knights of Malta.” 

For very obvious reasons, there is no other 
mode by which F. C. H. can gain the knowledge 
he seeks. Vive, Tacer. 


ROBERT BURNS. 
iii. 348.) 


On referring to Chambers’s edition of Burns's 
Works, I find quotations of five of the verses, 
addressed by the author of “ Tullochgorum” to 
Burns, the original of which, in the handwriting 
of the Rev. John Skinner, is now before me. 

If the enclosed copy of the verses alluded to in 
my last Query is not too long, their insertion in 
“ N. & Q.” may perhaps interest some of your 
readers, and may also lead to the discovery of the 
author :— 


“ Verses written in broad Scotch, and addressed to Robert 
Burns, the Ayrshire Poet. 


« Fair fa’ you Robie, canty callan, 
Wha rhym’st amaist as weel as Allan, 
And pleasest Highland lads and lawland 
Wi’ your auld gab. 
May never wae come near your dwallin, 
Nor skaith nor scab. 


“ I've read your works wi’ muckle glee, 
Auld Lucky Nature there | see 
Has gi’en you genius like a bee, 
To suck the flowers. 
Where’er ye gang weel mat ye be, 
Blythe be your hours. 
“ Let college sumphs glib Horace praise, 
Gie auld blin’ Homer still the bays, 
And about Virgil mak’ a phrase: 
A gude Scotch taste 
Prefers your ain untutor’d lays 
To a’ their best. 


“ Let them like gowks auld Latin speak, 
And blether out their brakjaw Greek, 
Tho’ ye were born where hills are bleak, 

And cauld winds bla’, 
And tho’ frae buiks nae helps ye seek, 
Ye ding them a’, 

“ May independence be your lot, 

To gar your Musie frisk and trot, 

And may ye never want a groat 

: To drown your care, 

When ye put on your Sunday coat 
For rant or fair. 

“ When lavrocks tune their bonny throats, 
And i’ the lift pour forth their notes ; 
When bleating ewes first leave their cots, 

And climb the braes, 
While round her dam each lamie trots, 
And frisks and plays. 
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“O! Rob, its pleasant then to stray 
Whar little burnies steal away, 
And hazles shield frae Phebus’ ray, 
And muse and think ; 
And while the breezes round ane play, 
Mak’ verses clink. 


“ Aft man — but, ah, these days are gane — 
Have I thus stoited a’ alane, 
Or sat upon a foggy stane, 
Beneath a brae, 
Whar Philomel has made her mane, 
And sung her wae. 


“ From rural scenes I’ve long been torn, 
And mony a skelp frae Fortune borne, 
Lamenting that of life’s gay morn 

I'm now bereft. 
I see nae rose, but find the thorn 
Alane is left. 


“Oh man, when years hing o’er the back, 
And bend us like a muckle pack, 

Life then will scarce be worth a plack ; 
For mirth and glee 

To younger swankies in a crack 
Frae us will flee. 

“ Auld Time, that jinking slippery chiel, 
’Ere long will mak’ us end our reel, 
And a’ our fire and spirits queel, 

And quench the low 
That now within our breasts we feel, 
And bleach our pow. 


“Let us the present hour then seize, 
And reckon gain what the neist gies, 
It’s vain for what nane o’ us sees 
Our heads to fash, 
Or yet to let the warld teize 
Us wi’ its trash. 
“Could I, O Rob, but brak my tether 
And onywhar wi’ you forgather, 
I'm sure we'd souple baith our leather ; 
I'd pawn my lugs, 
We'd mak’ our hearts as light’s a feather 
Wi’ reaming jugs.” 
Tsomas H. Cromex. 
Wakefield. 


A FAIRY’S BURIAL PLACE. 
(3" S. iii. 352.) 


I find amongst my papers a printed sheet con- 
taining extracts from Scotch newspapers relative 
to the coffins mentioned by Mr. Joun Pavin 
Paiturs. They certify the exact date of the 
discovery, and, as they may be of interest to your 
correspondents, I beg to enclose a copy. 


“ Strange Discovery.—About three weeks ago, while a 
number of boys were amusing themselves in searching 
for rabbit burrows on the north-east range of Arthur’s 
Seat, they noticed, in a very rugged and secluded spot, a 
small opening in one of the rocks, the peculiar appearance 
of which attracted their attention. The mouth of this 
little cave was closed by three thin pieces of slate-stone, 
rudely cut at the ‘upper ends into a conical form, and so 
placed as to protect the interior from the effects of the 


discovered an aperture about twelve inches square, ip 
which were lodged seventeen Lilliputian coffins, forming 
two tiers of eight each, and one on a third just begun! 
Each of the coffins contained a miniature figure of the 
human form cut out in wood, the faces in particular bein 
pretty well executed. They were dressed from head tp 
foot in cotton clothes, and decently ‘laid out’ with mimic 
representation of all the funeral trappings which usually 
form the last habiliments of the dead. The coffins are 
about three or four inches in length, regularly shaped, 
and cut out from a single piece of wood, with the excep. 
tion of the lids, which are nailed down with wire sprigs 
or common brass pins. The lid and sides of each are 
profusely studded with ornaments formed of small pieces 
of tin, and inserted in the wood with great care andr. 
gularity. Another remarkable circumstance is, that many 
years must have elapsed since the first interment took 
place in this mysterious sepulchre; and it is also evident 
that the depositions must have been made singly, and at 
considerable intervals—facts indicated by the rotten and 
decayed state of the first tier of coffins and their wooden 
mummies, the wrapping-clothes being, in some instances, 
entirely mouldered away, while others show various de- 
grees of decomposition; and the coffin last placed, with 
its shrouded tenant, are as clean and fresh as if only s 
few days had elapsed since their entombment. As before 
stated there were in all seventeen of these mystic coffins; 
but a number were destroyed by the boys pelting them 
at each other as unmeaning and contemptible trifles 
None of the learned with whom we have conversed on 


| the subject can account in any way for this singular 


| 
| 
| 


fantasy of the haman mind. The idea seems rather above 
insanity, and yet much beneath rationality; nor is any 
such freak recorded in The Natural History of Enthu- 
siasm. Our own opinion would be—had we not some 
years ago abjured witchcraft and demonology—that there 
are still some of the weird sisters hovering about Muschat's 
Cairn or the Windy Gowl, who retain their ancient 
power to work the spells of death by entombing the like- 
nesses of those they wish to destroy. Should this really 
be the case, we congratulate the public, but more espe- 
cially our superstitious friends, on the discovery and de- 
struction of this satanic spell manufactory, the last, we 
should hope, which the ‘infernal hags’ will ever be per- 
mitted to erect in Scotland! ”— Scotsman of July 16th, 
1836. 

“ Remarkable Entombment. — We thought little of the 
information contained in our contemporary till these ex- 
traordinary relics fell under our own notice the other 
day, when visiting the private museum of Mr. Frazer, 
jeweller, 17, South St. Andrew Street ...... Whether 
this mimic entombment has proceeded from some strange 
fantasy, or in imitation of an ancient custom which pre- 
vailed in Saxony, of burying in effigy departed friends, 
who had died in a distant land, it is impossible to deter- 
mine.”—Edinburgh Evening Post, August 20th, 1836. 

“ The Lilliputian Coffins.—Since we narrated the mys 
terious circumstances of some very small coffins having 
been found in a little dormitory at the back of Arthur's 
Seat, we have seen these singular productions in the 
cabinet of Mr. Frazer, jeweller, 17, South St. Andrew 
Street, which has excited in us a desire to know some- 
thing of their depositions, and to acquire a knowledge of 
the intentions of this ‘little unknown’ constructor of such 
strange conceits. A contemporary states that it was 
an ancient custom in Saxony to bury in miniature- 
effigy departed friends, who had died in a distant land. 
We would be glad if any of our correspondents could 
throw light on this remarkable event. We have als 
heard of another superstition which exists among some 
sailors in this country, that they enjoin their wives 0 


weather. The boys having removed these tiny slates, parting to give them a ‘Christian burial in effigy 
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they happened to be drowned. Can this have any refer- | 


ence to the above superstition? "— Caledonian Mercury, 
August 5th, 1836.” 
R. E. Ecerton Warsur7on. 
Arley Hall, Northwich, Cheshire. 


DRUMS AND FIFES: THE HAUTBOY. 
(3" S. iii, 166, 276.) 
Your correspondent, M.S. R., in his interesting 


ron the subject of the introduction of the 
fife into the English army, has raised the question 


of the identity of the hautboy used in the army 


fom 1678 to 1745 with the instrument now | 
known as the “oboe;” which latter he considers 
“could ‘not possibly have been of any military | 
atility,” and condemns as “utterly inefficient for | 
maneuvres or parade purposes.” 
The “ hautboy ” and the “ oboe” are essentially | 
the same instrument. Formerly, however, a reed 
much larger and thicker than that now in use was | 
employed by performers on the instrument, by 
means of which a very loud, powerful, and pene- 
trating tone was produced. But these advantages | 
were more than counterbalanced by many disad- 
vantages. The greater size and strength of the | 
reed required a corresponding degree of muscular | 
power in the lip of the player to produce the re- 
quisite compression ; if the muscles of the lip were 
relaxed and the reed consequently imperfectly | 
pressed, defective intonation ensued, and if the 
performer sought to remedy this (as he some- 
times did) by resorting to the employment of his 
teeth, he ran the risk of producing a sound bear- 
ing a striking resemblance to the voice of that 
popular hero, Mr. Punch; and at the best the 
tone was somewhat coarse in quality. Hence, in 
the course of time, as the use of the instrument 
became chiefly confined to the in-door orchestra, 
where an extraordinary volume of tone is not so 
absolute a necessity as in out-of-door perform- 
ances, the larger reeds were discarded. The 
alteration is, however, a recent one. There are 
many living persons who remember and can tes- 
tify the fact of Griesbach, Erskine, and the oboists 
of the last generation, using reeds of very large 
dimensions, such as had been oo by their | 


distinguished predecessors, Fischer, Vincent, and 

Parke. I myself remember many living per- 

formers, some of whom are still comparatively | 

young men, playing through much larger reeds 
those in present use. 

That the hautboy was capable of being heard 
at some distance in the open air is sufficiently | 
evidenced by the fact of its having been constantly | 
m use as a solo instrument in concertos, &c., at | 
Vauxhall, Ranelagh, and the other public gardens 
during the last century. It is asserted by an | 
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eminent oboist, long resident in London, that the 
oboe in use in his native place in the south of 
France, is audible at the distance of half a mile, 
which he attributes to the use of a large reed. 
The hautboy was employed by Handel in the 
music which he composed for performance on the 
water for the entertainment of George I. in 1716 
(in some passages as a solo instrument), and (in 
unison with violins) in the music he produced to 
be played in the Green Park on the occasion of 
the display of fireworks at the rejoicings for the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1749. That the in- 


strument was even in use by common street per- 


| formers may be inferred from Hogarth’s print of 


“The Enraged Musician,” published in 1741, in 
which an itinerant hautboy-player is introduced 
as one of the musician’s sources of annoyance. 
The instrument on which he is playing will be 
seen to be identical with that now in use. 

The above explanations and instances will, I 
think, suffice to establish the utility and efficiency 


| of the hautboy, when blown through a large reed, 


as a military instrument. 

The fife in use in the army at the earlier dates 
mentioned by M.S. R., was, no doubt, a small 
flute a bec, the “ wry-necked fife” of Shakspeare. 
Descriptions and engravings of the instrument 
may be seen in Hawkins’s History of Music, and 
Knight's Pictorial Shakspeare, notes to the Mer- 
chant of Venice. The flauto traverso (of the 
family of which the modern fife may be regarded 
as a junior member), was not introduced into 
England until early in the last century. 

W. H. Husk. 


(3™ S. iii. 306.)—Your correspon- 
dent A. L. is referred to Kiimtz’s Meteorology 
([ am unable to lay my hand on a copy, so cannot 
state page or volume.) Exception may be taken 
to A. L.’s nomenclature, “ halo shadow,” since 


| the very essence of anthelia consists in its bright- 


ness unqualified by shadow. In fact, a degree of 
the same phenomenon may be noticed in this 


| country on any clear sunny day, when walking 


back to sun on short coarse grass; all around 
the dark figure-head the grass is brightly lighted 
up, there being directly in ‘front no shadow, 
while on either side or beyond, the shadows of 
grass upon grass modify the appearance more and 
more as the glance of the eye rests on more dis- 
tant points. My first acquaintance with the 
“ Anthelia” occurred some thirty years ago, in 
very early morning, on the Bridle-path from Flacq 
to Poudre d'or in Mauritius, when, having come 
upon it suddenly at a turn of the way, I could not 
restrain myself from crying out, surprising the 
birds, who as far as I know, were my only audi- 
tors, so startled was I with its glorious effulgence 
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and beauty. I have not more than once seen 
anything to equal it in brilliancy since. 
Rost. Tempieron. 
Pheenix Park. 


Anthelia are, of course, not peculiar to Ceylon. 
They have been observed by Bouguer in the Cor- 
dilleras ; by Bravais, at Spitzbergen; by Kaemtz, 
on the Alps; by Ramond, in the Pyrenees; by 

Omalius d’Halloy, at Spa. 

Fraunhofer has explained the phenomena by 
the reflection, and subsequent diffraction, of the 
rays of light by the vesicles of the fog; most 
treatises on physics mention the phenomena. But 
the fullest account I have met, is in the Meteoro- 
logy of Kaemtz. James Warres, M.A. 

38, Trinity College, Dublin. 


Wetts or Piry, Mercy, axp Evertastina 
Lire (3 S. iii. 328.) — These expressions may 
receive some explanation from a piece of ancient 
painted glass in Sidmouth parish church. In 
1859-60 this church was rebuilt. In one of the 
small lights of the great east window there was 
a piece of dirty but time-honoured painted glass. 
The parishioners selected me as one member of 
the committee appointed to carry out the work of 
rebuilding, and as I valued objects of antiquity 
more than my colleagues did, I took especial care 
of this relic, and finally got it placed in the vestry 
window of the new church, where it now is. 


diamond a few words expressive of a hope that all 
persons would preserve this specimen of early art 


harm in that direction. The subject is in the form 
of a heater-shaped shield. It may be described 
thus: — Argent (dirty greenish glass, diapered) ; 
the five wounds of Christ gules, crowned or, 2, 1, 2. 
These five red devices are kite-shaped, round 
above and pointed below. Near the head, or broad 

art of each, is an oval in black outline, represent- 
ing the wound, the rest of the red ground being 
filled up with gouttes de sang proceeding from it. 
The yellow crowns are outlined in brown, and 
over each is a yellow label, outlined and lettered 
brown. That in the dexter chief bears the words 
WEL OF wispom, in Old English letters; in the 
sinister chief, we. oF MERCY; centre, WEL OF 
EVERLASTING Lir (sic); dexter base, WEL OF 
GRACE; and sinister base, wEL of GOSTLY COrorRT. 


in your Editorial foot-note. In vol. ii. p. 14 
there is a ground-plan of the plot of ground on 
the north side of Cheapside set out for Edward 
Waldo, which plan is identical with that on the 
lease dated in 1672 to Edward Waldo (afterwards 
Sir Edward Waldo, Knight) of the site of the 
house which was built by Sir Edward in 1669, 
and which I can identify as No. 108, Cheapside, 

But Oliver gives only the ground-plan and 
dimensions: he gives no particulars of the actual 
builder or contractor of the house. 

Being, however, subsequently at Heralds’ Col. 
lege, inquiring about a collateral matter, a room 
was pointed out to me, surrounded with oak 
carved paneling, undoubtedly executed by Grin. 
ling Gibbons, whose receipts for the work the 
College holds. The style and character of the 
paneling and carving is so very similar to that 
which was purchased out of No. 108, Cheapside, 
that both may fairly be attributed to the same 
hand. 

I wish nevertheless to ascertain if there is any 
account of the work executed by Grinling Gib- 
bons, in private houses in the city of London, and 
whether the MS. book referred to by Elmes in his 
Life of Sir Christopher Wren (p. 299), will throw 
any light upon the subject. M. C.J. 


“Gone to” (3% S. iii, 345.)—Crarry must 


On | have received a modern education; old folks are 
: . | accustomed to end their sentences with a prepos- 
one of the quarrels close to it I scratched with a | tion. It was said years ago, I forget by whoa, 


that Johnson differed from Addison in this,—that 


inj . ee ought a sonorous expression with 
from injury. And I ordered and paid for the wire | the former soug ' gre 


fence outside the window, in order to keep off | 


which to conclude, while the latter cast about for 
I remember a norta 
country conversation, in which A. presses B. to 
eat more. B. answers that he is already “welly 


| borsten;” to which his entertainer replies, “ Would 


Lastly, in the precise middle chief point, in yellow | 


outlined brown, is the monogram, not or 
mic. From these remarks perhaps M. D. will find 
some explanation to his queries. 


| 


I had aught to borsten thee withal!” Surely 
nothing is commoner in our older classical writers, 
both in prose and verse, than to end a sentence 
with of, to, with, fur, against, upon, into, from, by, 
and at. I send a few samples, taken in a quarter 
of an hour or less from the Spectator and Shak- 
speare; and will undertake to find the same form 
in any ante-Johnsonian English classic 
Crarry may name. 


Instances from the Spectator. 


« Which we are not to search into."—Ded. to Vol. IV. 
“Which I am not acquainted with.”—No. 1, (Addison) 
“ Any woman I ever made advances to.”—No. 2. sf 
“ Such cases—as his function would oblige him #."— 
bid. 

“ This I did not so much wonder at.”— No. 3. S 
“ A worse crowd than any they can withdraw from. — 


P. Hurcuixson. | Spectator, No. 4. 


CuEapsipe, Lonpon: Grixiixe Gispons (3" S. 
i. 189.)—E have examined the six volumes of 


“ The very point I shaked my head at.”—Ibid. 
« Exalt the subjects I treat upon.” —Jbid. 
“| was wondering what use he would put them 4. 


MSS. in the City of London Library, referred to | Ibid. No. 5. 
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Shakspeare. 
« A pretty jest your daughter told us of-”—Much Ado, 
II 


* As much as you may choke a daw withal,”—Ibid. 
«,... Some honest slanders 
To stain my cousin with.”—Jbid. Act III. 
“Lady, what man is he you are accus’d of ? 
Ibid. Act IV. 
“ What conjuration, and what mighty magic, 
For such proceeding I am charged withal, 
I won his daughter with.” — Othello, Act I. 


W.F. PF. 


“Lorp, ror Tay TENDER Mercies’ sake” (3"¢ 
§. ii. 125 ; iii. 273.)—I am informed by a London 
incumbent, that “the words of Farrant’s anthem 
are to be found in ‘Prayers commonly called 
Lydley's Prayers,’ reprinted by the Parker So- 
ciety in their edition of Bull's Christian Prayers 
ad Holy Meditations, p. 174;” and that “the 
words appear to have been partially altered in 
order to suit the melody.” My informant is of 
the same opinion as my friend Dr. Rimpavtt, as 
to the words having been originally Latin. It 
seems to have escaped the observation of Dr. 
Riwpavtr that the copy of the anthem, in Dr. 
Tudway’s collection, varies from the printed copies 
in having several bars of music on the word 
“Amen,” at the end. It is possible that these 
extra bars may have been added by Hilton to 
am existing composition of Farrant. The words 
of the anthem appear in the second edition of 
Clifford's Divine Services and Anthems, 1664; but 
with the name of Thomas Tallis attached to them 
as that of the composer. They do not occur in 
any subsequently published book of words of 
anthems of an earlier date than that of Mason 
(York, 1782), in which the name of Farrant is 
appended to them, W. H. Husk. 


Mas. Grevittr’s Porms (3™ S. iii. 265.) —I 
have copies of several poems by this lady in MS., 
and shall feel obliged if C. Marxxanp will kindly 
inform me if her works have been published in a 
collected form, and by whom? I do not find her 
tame mentioned in the new edition of Lowndes 
by Bohn. Ke try. 

Leicester. 


Cambridge called Olarentia (a name able to beget 
beleefe of some extraordinary qualities).” 

By Olarentia, is meant William Olerenshaw, a 
native of Derbyshire; admitted a Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, April 6, 1609; and 
who was buried in the College chapel, Oct. 17, 
1652. C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Yosre, or Sax Yuste (3" S. iii. 62.)—With- 
out giving any opinion about Yuste, it may be 
stated that there are two parishes in Cornwall 
called St. Just; that best known being near the 
Land’s End, where there are still considerable 
| remains of an ancient amphitheatre. ‘There isa 
fine old church, and the patron saint is St. Just, 
who came over with St. Austin in 568 ; was made 
Bishop of Rochester, and afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury! Norden, who wrote in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, calls it St. 
Just, or St. Ewst; and it is still frequently called 
St. Oust, or St. Youst, in the country idiom. It 
is believed there are no other parish churches in 
England dedicated to St. Just. Wx. Sanpys. 

10, Torrington Square. 


Rererence 1x Bartuoriwnus (2% S. x. 147, 
259, 521.) —The difficulties have arisen from two 
misprints: “ Saxa” for Zaza, and “ Zil” for Xyi. 
Merrick, in a note on the passage given at p. 526, 
says : — 

“ Xylander’s translation of this passage in Tryphio- 
dorus deserves to be taken notice of; as it at least equals, 
if not exceeds, the original: Lara per, §c.” 

His own translation is hardly full enough : — 

“ His flowing train depends with artful twine, 
Like the long tendrils of the curling vine.” 
The Destruction of Troy, translated by 
J. Merrick, Oxford, 1739. 
E. N. H. 


Tue Bony or Cuarzes V. seen py Mr. Becx- 
Forp (3 S. iii. 324.)—In the Handbook to Spain, 
by Richard Ford, it is said that, in 1654, the body 
of Charles V. was in perfect preservation, as may 
be seen from the following extract : — 

“The royal bodies are actually deposited in their 
urnas; as Philip 1V., in 1654, opened that of Charles V., 


__Kine James I. anp tHe Comer or 1618 (3" S. 
i, 323.) —- See a letter from Thomas Aylesburie | 
to Thomas Harriott, dated Newmarket, January | 
19, 1618-19, in Halliwell's Letters on Scientific | 
Subjects, 44. Also, College Life in the Time of | 
James the First (London, 12mo, 1851), 54—56; | 
Autobiogr. of Sir Simonds D' E. wes, i. 122; Birch’s 
James the First, ii. 110 ; Nichols's Progr. James I. 
ii. 495, 525; and Green's Cal. Dom. State Papers 
James I., i. 597, 601 (in the latter page occurs | 
¢ provoking misprint “ Court” for “Comet.”) | 
Mr. Aylesburie mentions that the King had | 
foken on the subject of the comet, “with one of | 


which was found to be perfectly preserved. 

“ Philip IV., after looking a-while at the body of his 
great ancestor, observed to Don Luis de Haro: ‘Don 
Luis, cuerpo honrado.’ The premier replied: ‘Si Sefior, 
muy honrado.’ ( Siguenza, iv. 185.) <A laconic dialogue, 
very unlike Sir Henry Halford’s account of the examina- 
tion of the remains of Charles I. by him and his patient, 
George IV.” — Handbook for Travellers in Spain, by 
Richard Ford, F.S.A., Part u. p. 756. 

Menor. 


Sirus, Lrevt.-Governor or Nevis (3° S. iii. 
307.) — The following may perhaps afford some 
clue to Mr. Exasty Sairu in his search for this 
family. 
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Mary Smith, born Jan. 2, 1732, at Litchfield, 
Staffordshire, married: 1. —— Davidson; 2. In 
1761, William Morgan, of , near St. Mary 
Cray. She died 1792, and was buried in Llan- 
rhidian Chapel, in Gower, Glamorganshire. 

An old nurse, who lived with her, is remem- 
bered to have spoken of her connection with a 
governor of some West Indian island (Nevis, it is 
believed), and she was intimate with many West 
Indians. ‘The same nurse used to speak of King 
Charles's oak (at Boscobel, Staffordshire), as being 
near the place where Mary Smith was brought 
up. ‘This may be of some use to Mr. Exmsiy 
Sira ; and should he obtain further information, 

rhaps he would be good enough to communicate 
it through your columns. 


There was an old family of the name of Ma- , 


thew (spelt with one ¢), resident at Llandaff; a 


relative of whom may have been the person called | 


by Burke (Baronetage, 1850, s. v. “ Morgan,”) 
“Miss Burt, niece of his Excellency William 
Matthew Burt, Governor of the Leeward Islands,” 
who married John Morgan of Ruperra, in that 
neighbourhood; whose estates, on his decease 
without issue, passed to his sister, married to the 
first Sir Charles (Gould) Morgan of Tredegar. 
There was also a family of Birt connected with 
that part of Glamorganshire; but now, I believe, 
extinct. A. D. 


Witttam (3" iii. 133, 160.)—The 
William Tyndale, at St. Bartholomew, in Smith- 
field, on March 11, 1502 (Qu. 1503 or 1504), is 
not William Tyndale, the martyr. The cause of 
Mr. Orror's error, and a statement respecting 
the above William Tyndale and three other con- 
temporaries named William Tyndale, is stated in 
Anderson's Annals of the Bible, Appendix, vol. ii. 
“ The Family of Tyndale,” p. i. S. O. 


Twistre (3° S. iii, 327.) —I would refer your 
correspondent, Mr. C. Epwarps, to Dr. Whita- 
ker (History of Whalley, 3rd edit. p. 377), who 
says, under the head “ Extwistle” — 


“ Before we can settle the etymology of this and some 
other local names, which will occur in the course of the 
present work, such as Bird-twistle, Oswald-twistle, Twis- 
ton, anciently Twistleton, &c., it will be necessary to 
ascertain, or at least to offer some conjectures, as to the 
meaning of Twistle; which, I believe, is unknown to all 
our etymologists: Anglo-Saxonibus betpeonan, be- 
tpynan, betpin, betpix, betTpux, usurpantur pro interduo, 
in medio duorum. Alam. en twiachan ; Belgis, twisschen.’ 
Jun, in Cod. Arg. (Evangelia Gothica et Anglo-Sax. 
ed. Junii.) The most probable account, therefore, which 
can be given of the formation of the word is, that the 
first syllable being dropped, as in "twirt Poet. from betwixt, 
in the haste and indistinctness of vulgar pronunciation, 
the same process afterwards took place as in the change 
from Saxon to Belgic; and that from Twixtle were 
formed Twistle, Twisle, or Twisel. ‘Twistle, therefore, is 
a boundary ..... 

Wa. Donson. 

Preston. 


Crepence Taste (3" S. iii. 345.) —The whole 
of South Lincolnshire (7. e. that part of the count 
south of the rivers Fosdyke and the Witham tp 
the Welland), Rutland, and North Northampton. 
shire, are very rich in medizeval churches. I haye 
examined a great number in the above districts, 
and have never found a credence table in any 
other place than the north wall. There is a very 
pretty example in the fine church at Hacconby, 
near Bourn. STAMFORDIENSIs, 


In numerous drawings and plans of English 
churches, dating prior to the Reformation, I find 
the Credence and Piscina fixed in the wall in. 
variably on the south side, and near the altar. Ip 
engravings of the Latin rituals, I find the move. 
able credence table also on the south side. Ip 
an engraving representing the consecration of 
bishop, I find a table on the north side; with s 
vase on it containing, as I conceive, the chrism or 
oil of consecration. The south side for the Host 
would be correct, because that side is more 
honourable than the north, and is usually more 
embellished exteriorly and interiorly : the reason 
of which is known to those Free Masons who 
have studied the meaning of their oral lectures 
In the ancient Greek Church the bishop, who sat 


| facing the people, with the altar before him, in 


| 
| 


the arched or coved recess, called ¢rullus, had an 
apsis, or curved recess, on the north for the offer- 
ings ; and on his left another, for the oxevogudaxiov 
tpdéreta, which corresponds with the credence and 
aumbry of the Latin Church. Both these re- 
cesses were in the east end wall of the church, 
and not in the north or south wall. 

T. J. Bucxtox. 

Lichfield. 


Danisu anp Norweatan Lanouaces S. ill 
345.)—In a recent periodical a critic, in discus 
sing the question of the number of languages with 
which Mezzofanti was acquainted, pronounced 
most dictatorially that the Danish and Norwegian 
were one and identical: thus succeeding, in bis 
view, in reducing the wonderful attainments of 
that linguist by one language! A reference, 
however, to so common a book as Adelung’s 
Mithridates, would have shown that the Danish 
and Norwegian are not one, but two languages— 
distinct as German and Dutch: for there the 
critic might have compared the Lord’s Prayer m 
both, and there he might have learnt the titles of 
the principal lexicons and grammars in both lan- 
guages. The origin of the mistake of the Bible 
Society, is also to be found in the same work 
Adelung: where he says,—'*Es scheinet, das 
dieses sich auch der Kirchensprache bemichtigt 
hat; daher mir auch keine Ubersetzung eine 
biblischen Buches in die Norwegische Sprache 
bekannt ist.” He then knew of no translation of 
any book of the Bible in Norwegian ; but that 
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ple used the Danish translation as their church 
language. Perhaps the Bible Society officials 
gill now alter the word Norsk, in their title-page, 
Dansk, or show cause why not. 
T. J. Bucxton. 
Lichfield. 
Bisuor Ken’s (3" S. iii. 349.)—It ap- 
ars that the hymns in the “ New Year's Gift” 


of 1709 are the same as those in The Confer- | 


nce between the Soul and Body; consequently 
they are evidence against the altered text. In 


1705 Ken disowned the Hymns as they appeared | 
in the “ Conference ;" and his disavowal disposes | 


of the Book of 1709. The tampering with the 
Hymns began in 1705. It was repeated in 1709. 
We cannot then wonder that the process was 
continued after Ken's death. It can scarcely be 
imagined that Ken adopted any readings, which 
appeared in 1705, and which he solemnly dis- 
owned. In 1705, in the first stanza of the Morn- 
ing Hymn we have “ joyful” for “ early”; and 
in the first stanza of the Evening Hymn we have 
“All praise” for “Glory.” The alterations in 
1712 must, I think, stand or fall together. Ken 
could not have adopted readings which he had 
disowned, and therefore I contend that none of 
the alterations had received his sanction. The 
words “ All praise” and “ joyful” were repu- 
diated in 1705. Could he have adopted them at 
alater period ? In my opinion, these two illustra- 
tions are decisive of the whole question. T. L. 


J. J. Barrron (3" S. iii. 309.)—In answer to 
an inquiry respecting the author of “ March,” I 
find that Mr. Britton is described as “ one of the 
editors of The Midland Magazine and Monthly 
Review, 1852-3." For the information of your 
correspondent, I would state that since Mr. Brit- 
ton tried his “ prentice hand ” in the joint-editor- 
ship of the above-mentioned periodical, he has 
continued to make valuable contributions to the 
press, both in verse andjprose. Regular readers 
of the Critic must all be acquainted with the 
chaste and musical lyrics with which the young 
and talented author of “ March” has, from time 
to time, enriched that publication. Mr. Britton 
sat present engaged in writing a series of clever 
md amusing papers for The Queen, under the 
title of “ The Girls.” It is to be regretted that 
this gentleman has not more assiduously followed 
up his claim to poetical distinction. 


“Tt raut vivre” (3" S. ii 504; iii. 36.) — 
Under the heading “ Vivre” in Parent's Dic- 
tionnaire des Proverbs, I find some remarks which 
Thave pleasure in transcribing for the benefit of 
those who take an interest in tracing the descent 
of the well-known jeu d'esprit : — 

“Hl faut que tout le monde vive. On sait que l’abbé 
Desfontaines, mandé devant M. d’Argenson lieutenant- 

de police pour quelques malices littéraires, crut | 


| 


| se justifier en disant, J/ faut que tout la monde vive, et 

que ce magistrat lui répondit— Je n’en vois pas la nécessité. 
| Mais on ne sait pas peut-étre que cette reponse souvent 
| citée n'était qu'une redite, comme la plupart des bons- 

mots dont les plus beaux esprits du jour pretendent se 
faire honneur. Elle se trouve dans la Traité de l’idolitrie 
par Tertullian (ch. xiv.) Ce pére de l'Eglise pose en 
principe qu’il n’est par plus permis de fabriquer des 
idoles que de les adorer, et supposant qu'un statuaire lui 
addresse cette objection: Mais mon métier est d’en faire, 
et je n’ai pas d’autre moyen de vivre, il réplique: Ah 
quoi! mon ami, EST-IL NECESSAIRE QUE TU VIVES? Jam 
illa objici solita vox : Non habeo aliquid quo vivam. 
trictius repercuti potest, VIVERE ERGO HABES? ” 


The Commissioner in Bankruptcy (quoted 3" 
S. ii. 504), when alluding to the “ libeller and the 
magistrate,” was probably giving M. d’Argenson 
| the credit of originating the repartée. 

St. 


Rett Inscriptions S. passim, vel sparsim.) 
Moreton Pinkney is a county parish, lying halfway 
between Banbury and Towcester. There are five 
bells in the church tower, all dated 1629. The 
inscriptions on them are the following, and the 
type consists in Roman capitals : — 

1. GOD SAVE THE KING. 

2. 18 NAZARENVS REX IVDBORYM FILI DEI 
MISERERE MEI. 

3. Same as No. 2. 

4. CELORVM CHRISTE PLATIAT [for plateat] TIBI 
REX SONUS ISTE. 

5. CVM SONO SI NON VIS VENIRE NVNQVAM AD 
PRECES CVPIES IRE. 

The fourth and fifth bells are hung over the 
three others. The cage is old, perhaps as old 
| as the bells. To the best of my recollection, 
| the three lower bells swing east and west; the 
| two upper, north and south. The building is an 
interesting specimen of architecture. The massive 
| columns of the nave show Norman influence ; 
| whilst the east window, piscina, and several other 
| noticeable features, are early English. The font 
| is old. It is a cylinder, or rather the frustum of 
'a cone, large end upwards, placed on a cube. 
| Altogether, it is one block of yellow stone. The 
| tower is without buttresses, but has four engaged 
| columns at the corners of the upper stage. ‘The 
| living belongs to Oriel College. The Rev. Francis 
| Jones has been perpetual curate for more than 
| twenty years. The chancel being rickety was re- 
built in 1848 ; but the Dons of Oriel were sensible 
men; they did not follow the reckless and de- 
structive mania of the present day, which is ruth- 
lessly sweeping away nine-tenths of our time- 
honoured temples under the misnamed plea of 
| “restoration.” In the re-erection the same stone 
| and mouldings were used, so that no one would 
now know that it had ever been touched. My 
own observation teaches me that there is not one 
clergyman or churchwarden in a hundred who can 
be trusted with the care of his own church. 

P. Hutcutsson. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Wills from Doctors’ Commons, A Selection from the 
Wills of Eminent Persons proved in the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury, 1495—1695. Edited by John Gough Nichols 
and John Bruce. (Printed for the Camden Society. ) 

Trevelyan Papers. Part II. A.D. \446—1643. Edited 
by J. Payne Collier, Esq. (Printed for the Camden So- 
ciety.) 

These new two volumes, published by the Camden 
Society, are of varied interest and character. The first 
may be considered of value, without reference to its lite- 
rary merits, as evidence of the success which has attended 
the efforts of the Camden Society to procure access to the 
Early Wills at Doctors’ Commons by purely literary in- 
quirers. And its publication has been undertaken rather 
with the view of directing attention to the great privi- 
lege to which—thanks to Sir Cresswell Cresswell—his- 
torical students have become entitled, than in the hope 
of giving any adequate notion of the almost infinite 
variety and value of the extraordinary series of docu- 
ments now for the first time made generally available. 
The volume contains for instance, four Royal Wills, 
namely, those of Cecily, Duchess of York ; Mary, Princess 
of Orange; Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia; and Prince 
Rupert. Of Prelates and Divines, we have the Wills of 
Archbishop Warham, Cardinal Pole, Bishop Gardyner of 
Wincbester, Isaac Casaubon, Daniel Brevint, Isaac Vos- 
sius, and Richard Baxter. The Wills of John Hampden, 
Speaker Lenthall, William Prynne, Sir Henry de Vic, 
and William Lilly the astrologer, represent another class 
and period. The Wills of four poets—Davies of Here- 
ford, Sir John Denham, the Earl of Rochester, and the 
Earl of Roscommon—are fitly accompanied by those of 
Henry Purcell, the musician, and Isaac Oliver and Sir 
Peter Lely, the painters. The Wills of Gresham, Wal- 
singham, Sir Hugh Middelton, and Sir Francis Drake, 
fitly represent other phases of intellectual acuteness and 
social eminence. While our nobility is represented by 
the Wills of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. And lastly, we 
have the Wills of three eminent ladies: Dame Maude 
Parr; Elizabeth, Duchess of Norfolk; and Frances, 
Duchess of Suffolk. The volume cannot fail to be popular 
with the Members; nor can it fail to prove the utility of 
the Camden Society. 

We have scarcely left ourselves space to call attention 
to the Second Part of the Treve/yan Papers, ably edited 
by Mr. Collier. It contains a mass of family and official 
papers, which illustrate not only the history of the family 
from whose archives they are derived, but throw con- 
siderable light on the social and political condition of the 
country generally. It is a volume which wil! be freely 
quoted hereafter. i 


The English Constitution. By Dr. Edward Fischel. 
Translated, from the Second German Edition, by Richard 
Jenery Shee, of the Inner Temple. (Bosworth & Har- 
rison. 

The work, of which the present is a translation, was 
originally published in Germany in 1862; and such was 
its popularity, that the first edition was speedily ex- 
hausted. ‘The German author has studied all the text- 
books and authorities on the subject of our constitution, 
with great assiduity and laboriousness; and although 
errors, into which it is all but impossible that a foreigner 
should not fall, may be occasionally detected, the work 
certainly gives a clear, intelligent, and very favourable 
sketch of the constitution under which Englishmen have 
the happiness to live. 


S. ILL May 23, 


Alphabetical Dictionary of Coats of Arms ing to 
Families in Great Britain and Ireland ; joni 
tensive Ordinary of British Armorials upon an enting 
New Plan, &c. By John W. Papworth. Part XP 
(Printed for the Author.) 

We are glad to chronicle the gradual progress of thig 
very useful “ Ordinary of British Armorials ;” and shogld 
be equally glad to learn that Mr. Papworth had received 
such an additional number of Subscribers as would justify 
him in more speedily completing the work. 


Things to be remembered in Daily Life. With Personal 
Experiences and Recollections. By John Timbs, FSA 
(Kent & Co.) 

Here we have our indefatigable friend pouring out thy 
contents of his well-filled Note Books and richly stored 
memory upon those vast themes, Time and Human 
which, as he well observes, are “ great matters for a 
small a book.” And while Mr. Timbs claims for this 
volume the merit of being “more reflective” than if 
predecessors, those who read it will add to that merit thy 
addition of its being “ equally instructive.” 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Book to be sent direct tothy 
gentleman by whom it is required, whose name and address are gival 
for that purpose: — 

Serra. Part I. (December—May.) Grant and Son, 

burgh, 1844. 

Wanted by Vr. W. I. S. Horton, Talbot Villa, Rugeley. 


Patices ta Correspondents. 


Apa. A biographical notice of the Rev. Edward Mangia, Priam 
dary of Rath, in the diocese of Kilaloe, will be found in the Gat. 
for Jan. 1853, p.97. //is last work, published in 1851, ts entitled 
laneous Essays. See also Biog. Dict. of Living Authors, p. 2 @ 
1816, 

F. M. will find nine articles in our Second Series (vols, vil. 
on the persons entitled to place cockades in theur servants’ hats. 


James Beavow. The General title-page to the two separah 
mod in one volume reads as follows: “ The Comical History of ta 
States and Empires of the Worlds of the Moon and Sun. Write® 
French by Cyrano Bergerac. And newly Englished by A. Lovell, AL 
London, Printed for Heary Rhodes, next door to the Swan 
Bride Lane, in Fleet Street, W087." On the back of the title,“ Lic 
30, 1686, Ko. L’ strange.” ——C. Davenant’s work appeared 
i a Grants and Resumptions, Shewing 
with such Ministers as have 
sel iran he Crown Revenue; and that the Forfeited ia 
ought to be applied towards the payment of the Public Debta, 5S 
Author of The Essay on Ways and Means. The Third Edition. 
don: Printed jor James Kuapton, at the Crown in St. Pauls Oe 
yard, 1704."" 

J.D. “ Address toa Mummy,” is by Horace Smith, see his ¥ 
Works, 1816, i. 11; Saturday Magazine iv. 72; aad N. & Q" 
ii. 137. 

Eaxaatrem. — 3rd §, iil. p- 390, col. ii. 11 lines from bottom, for “a 
ticed read wunotived.’ 


“ Nores awp is published at noon on Friday, and 


issued in Mowtuty Pants. The Subscription for Stamreo 


Six Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Halts 
early Inoex) is lis. 4d., which may be id by Post 0; Order im 
‘favour of Masens. Bet awn Daxov, 136, Fixer Srarer, to whew 

ali Commeonications von THs Evrroa should be addressed. 


Full benefit of reduced duty obtained by purchasing //orniman’s Par 
Tea: very chuice at 3°. 4d. and 4s, “ Iligh Standard” at 4s. 
merly 4s. 8d.), ia the strongest and most delicious im: Agents ia 
every town supply it in Packets. 


THE EXHIBITION OF ALUMINIUM AND 


ALUMINIUM BRONZE. 2,000 Specimens, illustrating the applic 
tion (Ornamental and Useful) of these interesting Metals, are bes 
View at MAPPIN BROTHERS’ NEW KOOMs, 222, Regent 
Admission by Card. 
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